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Incidentally, he is the best salesman that the 
bank has. Frequently the customer’s opinion 
of the teller is his opinion of the bank. 


Every possible minute of the teller’s time 
must be conserved. His duties are arduous 
and complicated enough without the burden 
of mental arithmetic in making change. And 
making change the old-fashioned way means 
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PEED! Making change speedily saves valuable time at the teller’s 
window. And this is ¢he important point of contact with the public. 
The teller must inspect checks, identify,compare signatures, etc., and at 
the same time be courteous. : 


delays. Leading banks, large and small, realize 
that the Lightning Change Maker saves seconds 
where seconds count. 

And The Lightning is used in such banks as: 
The Bank of the United States, New York 
City; Liberty Trust Co., Boston, etc. Send 
for further information about the special bank 
model. Price—$100. 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MBFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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Trial Convinced Us We Would Not 
Be Without It at Double the Price” 


—Lytton Savings Bank, Lytton, lowa 


ANY banks are INCREASING their deposits this year. 
There’s the Lytton Savings Bank, who accepted our 
FREE trial offer, and writes—‘‘Results are what count. We 
find the Addressograph is bringing decided results already. 
After trying it FREE, we are convinced we would not be 
without it at double the price.”’ 


The increased use of the Addressograph by small and large banks everywhere is 
amazing. Their steadily increased deposits from direct mail advertising prove 


that YOU can profit by trying the Addressograph FREE. 
The RIBBON PRINT <Addressograph addresses everything, exact typewriter 


style — ““fills in’’ form letters—cuts cost in writing names, dates, etc., on state- 
ments, interest notices, ledger sheets, etc. 


Sign no order—send no money—just MAIL THE COUPON for FREE 


Trial now! No obligation — just good business. 
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3 Books for Bankers 
FREE 


1. ‘*How a Bank Gets Business 
When It's Hard to Get.” 
—By H. B. Grimm, Manager 
New Business Department, 
Security Trust Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


. ‘*Meeting Bank Business at the 
Train.”” 
—Also by H. B. Grimm. 
3. “*Mailing Lists, Their 
Preparation, Care 
and Uses.’ 


—ByC. P. Ufford Ma er, 
ing List Expert, 
Goodrich Rubber AES ee 
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‘Cash In” on the Xmas Business 


With the Liberty Bell Bank! 
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ANY LIBERTY BELL customers have found by past experience that, with the 
Liberty Bell Bank, they, too, can “cash in” on the heavy Christmas buying and 
need not sit idly by while the merchants of the city reap their harvest. More 
and more, people are realizing that a Savings Account makes a most worth-while gift. In 
the past they have hesitated in selecting this gift because the savings pass book alone is a 
cold, drab affair entirely lacking in true Christmas spirit. The Liberty Bell Bank in its 
attractive Christmas attire has changed all this. Wrapped in holly paper, tied with tinsel 
cord, and presented with a Savings Account, it makes a REAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Your bank, too, can secure a share of this Christmas business if it acts quickly. Christmas is only a short time 
away and you haven’t a single day to lose. Wire your order COLLECT for the number of Banks you need. 
Each one will be wrapped in holly paper and the above Christmas Window or Lobby Display, including the 
mantel, will be sent you complete with the exception of the doll, toys, and candlesticks, WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Below Are the Prices —Wire Your Order TODAY Collect! 


100 Liberty Bell Banks - - - $1.00 each 
250 [a3 “ec “e ~ rs “a 95 “ce 
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The Bankers Savings & Credit System Company 
Madison Avenue and W. 103rd Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Look what the Corn Exchange National people sent me! Mighty fine of them, eh?” 


Remembrance A dve ri list LING 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


At the most opportune time in all the 
year—the Holiday Season—when hearts 
are warmer, handclasps more cordial, and 
friendliness more keenly appreciated, your 
calendar sincerely and unmistakably con- 
veys a cordial “Thank You” for an entire 
year’s business. 

By deed, not word, it acknowledges your 
debt of gratitude to those whose patronage 
has made your success possible; injecting 
a fine spirit of appreciation into a selfish 
commercial world; warming cold business 
relations with the genial glow of friend- 
ship. 

The opportunity thus afforded you to 
strengthen the ties which bind your cus- 
tomers to you must not be overlooked. For 


when you increase the good will of cd 
who deal with you, you build up your most 
worth-while asset. 

We can be of service in searching out 
those places in your business at which a 
greater friendliness may be introduced with 
greater _— and in suggesting ways and 
means for doing it. For we bring to this 
work the experience of twenty-five success- 
ful years, and the capabilities of a large 
and highly developed organization. 

There is yet time for you to secure a 
suitable remembrance for Holiday distri- 
bution, if you act quickly. Write or wire 
today and we will arrange, through our 
nearest representative, to place samples 
and suggestions before you. 
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Is the Trade Aidit a Failure? 


Some of the Abuses to which it is Being Subjected, And 
The Remedy that is Suggested by Bankers and Business Men 


‘ 


‘THY didn’t you get a note for this 

loan?”’ asked the bank cashier of 

the customer who had brought in a 
trade acceptance for discount. 

The customer was startled. “How 
did you know it was a loan?” he asked. 

““You know how to determine values 
in your merchandise, don’t you? Well, 
I’m a banker—give me credit for 
knowing my business.” 

Whereupon he showed how remote 
was the possibility that this customer, 
Smith, an importer of French lingerie, 
we will say, should have sold $489.56 
worth of goods to Jones, a cold-storage 
warehouseman. 

“Jones is some relation to you, isn’t 
he?’’ asked the cashier. 

““Yes —second cousin,’”’ admitted the 
customer, and confessed that they had 
drawn the trade acceptance for a $500 
loan in an odd amount to camouflage 
the character of the transaction. 

It was a perfectly satisfactory piece 
of paper with two good names, except 
that the transaction was one quite 
outside the function of a trade accept- 
ance. When Smith brought in Jones’ 
note for $500 that afternoon, it was 
immediately discounted. 

The incident illustrates one of per- 
haps a dozen characteristic abuses that 
have grown up since the introduction 
of the trade acceptance, which is 
intended to be ‘‘a negotiable acknowl- 
edgment of an actual sale of goods by 
a seller to a buyer.’ The first out- 
standing misuse is the giving of a new 
trade acceptance where a creditor has 
been unable to meet an original accept- 
ance. The trade acceptance has also 
been given to cover overdue open 
book accounts; for purchases other 
than goods, such as real estate; for 
services, the pyramiding of sales and 
the like. Acceptances are also mis- 
used as a means of granting exceptional 
terms of payment to particular cus- 
tomers, and as a stimulus to slow-pay- 
ing customers, for whom—instead of 
all customers alike—some business 
concerns adopt this form of paper. 
There are cases where two business 
men “swap” trade acceptances and 
discount them to raise funds. Still 
another use of the trade acceptance, 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


about which there is a difference of 
opinion, is in paying for goods sold “‘an 
ultimate consumer’—which will be 
taken up separately. 

Most of these abuses were contrived 
before the depression, but they aresuch, 
in character, that they almost inevit- 
ably grew in volume during a period 
when business men found it difficult to 
meet obligations promptly. 

Therefore, there is a growing dis- 
cussion of acceptance abuses among 
bankers. Yesterday, during the edu- 
cational and introductory period of the 
new instrument, its advantages were 
dwelt upon almost entirely. Today, 
more is heard of its shortcomings, and 
bank men who favor the trade ac- 
ceptance and have worked to extend 
its use, believe that misuses will hurt 
or even eliminate it unless steps are 
taken to counteract them. 


Tarecent gathering of credit men, a 
bank cashier was invited tospeak on 
his personal experience in discounting 
trade acceptances. For half an hour 
he talked of nothing but the repeated 
abuses that had come to his attention. 
“Now, tell us something about the 
good acceptances you handle,”’ inter- 
posed a listener. ‘Forget the abuses! 
Even currency is abused —a few people 
counterfeit it. And checks—people 
‘kite’ them.” 

The treasurer of a big electrical 
corporation, in alarm, recently called 
the credit manager’s attention to the 
number of trade acceptances that were 
coming back unpaid from customers. 

“How about unpaid book accounts?” 
suggested the credit man. “And re- 
newed notes? Let’s see what per- 
centage of those come back.” 

Investigation showed that overdue 
book accounts ran about 45 per cent, 
unpaid notes 40, while only 7 per cent 
of the trade acceptances gave trouble. 

We have all read rosy forecasts of 
what the trade acceptances would do 
if adopted by American business. 
Now it has been adopted—not uni- 
versally, but to an extent that makes 
it possible to draw conclusions. Most 








significant of all, perhaps, it is going 
through the test of depression. So it 
seems an opportune time to check up. 
Is it a success or a failure—doing all 
that was promised, or proving a dis- 
appointment? 

Impressed by a _ banking friend’s 
apprehension of trade acceptance 
abuses, the writer undertook an in- 
vestigation which led to three or four 
different groups of interested parties — 
bankers, Federal Reserve bank offi- 
cials, business men and credit man- 
agers in various lines. 

Among bankers, there is some preju- 
dice. -During the boom, there was a 
disposition to favor notes against 
acceptances as better collateral, in 
larger units, giving less trouble in col- 
lections. Some of the banker’s preju- 
dice seems to be based on the need for 
setting up a new system to handle a 
new kind of collateral, as well as on 
the supervision and educational work 
that the trade acceptance involves. 
Furthermore, there is distrust of the 
trade acceptance because, some bank- 
ers maintain, it enables a borrower 
to pledge his preferred bills receivable, 
whereas a loan on note is based on his 
balance sheet and secured by all his 
assets. 

By far the larger number of bankers 
interviewed, however, spoke of trade 
acceptance abuses simply as something 
to be corrected for its own good. Not 
a few banks have been active mission- 
aries for acceptances, pushing them 
through explanation, advertising, and 
the publication of pamphlets. Per- 
haps the finest digest of the laws and 
regulations underlying acceptances is 
a pamphlet of more than one hundred 
pages, published by a New York bank, 
one of whose presidents, forty years 
ago, declared that a bank is soundest 
and most serviceable when its assets 
are based on paper of trade acceptance 
character. This digest is now in its 
fourth revised edition, and people all 
over the world have asked for copies. 

Only a very small percentage of 
trade acceptances are rediscounted by 
Federal Reserve banks. Yet the 
volume is sufficient in most districts 
to disclose the various kinds of abuses, 
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Is the Trade Acceptance a Failure? 


Some of the Abuses to which it is Being Subjected, And 
The Remedy that is Suggested by Bankers and Business Men 


HY didn’t you get a note for this 

loan?’’ asked the bank cashier of 
the customer who had brought in a 
trade acceptance for discount. 

The customer was startled. “How 
did you know it was a loan?” he asked. 

‘“You know how to determine values 
in your merchandise, don’t you? Well, 
I’m a banker—give me credit for 
knowing my business.”’ 

Whereupon he showed how remote 
was the possibility that this customer, 
Smith, an importer of French lingerie, 
we will say, should have sold $489.56 
worth of goods to Jones, a cold-storage 
warehouseman. 

“Jones is some relation to you, isn’t 
he?’ asked the cashier. 

““Yes —second cousin,’”’ admitted the 
customer, and confessed that they had 
drawn the trade acceptance for a $500 
loan in an odd amount to camouflage 
the character of the transaction. 

It was a perfectly satisfactory piece 
of paper with two good names, except 
that the transaction was one quite 
outside the function of a trade accept- 
ance. When Smith brought in Jones’ 
note for $500 that afternoon, it was 
immediately discounted. 

The incident illustrates one of per- 
haps a dozen characteristic abuses that 
have grown up since the introduction 
of the trade acceptance, which is 
intended to be “‘a negotiable acknowl- 
edgment of an actual sale of goods by 
a seller to a buyer.” The first out- 
standing misuse is the giving of a new 
trade acceptance where a creditor has 
been unable to meet an original accept- 
ance. The trade acceptance has also 
been given to cover overdue open 
book accounts; for purchases other 
than goods, such as real estate; for 
services, the pyramiding of sales and 
the like. Acceptances are also mis- 
used as a means of granting exceptional 
terms of payment to particular cus- 
tomers, and as a stimulus to slow-pay- 
ing customers, for whom-—instead of 
all customers alike—some business 
concerns adopt this form of paper. 
There are cases where two business 
men “swap” trade acceptances and 
discount them to raise funds. Still 
another use of the trade acceptance, 
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By JAMES H. COLLINS 


about which there is a difference of 
opinion, is in paying for goods sold “‘an 
ultimate consumer’ —which will be 
taken up separately. 

Most of these abuses were contrived 
before the depression, but they aresuch, 
in character, that they almost inevit- 
ably grew in volume during a period 
when business men found it difficult to 
meet obligations promptly. 

Therefore, there is a growing dis- 
cussion of acceptance abuses among 
bankers. Yesterday, during the edu- 
cational and introductory period of the 
new instrument, its advantages were 
dwelt upon almost entirely. Today, 
more is heard of its shortcomings, and 
bank men who favor the trade ac- 
ceptance and have worked to extend 
its use, believe that misuses will hurt 
or even eliminate it unless steps are 
taken to counteract them. 


Ta recent gathering of credit men, a 
bank cashier was invited tospeak on 
his personal experience in discounting 
trade acceptances. For half an hour 
he talked of nothing but the repeated 
abuses that had come to his attention. 
““‘Now, tell us something about the 
good acceptances you handle,”’ inter- 
posed a listener. ‘“‘Forget the abuses! 
Even currency is abused —a few people 
counterfeit it. And checks—people 
‘kite’ them.” 

The treasurer of a big electrical 
corporation, in alarm, recently called 
the credit manager’s attention to the 
number of trade acceptances that were 
coming back unpaid from customers. 

“How about unpaid book accounts?” 
suggested the credit man. “And re- 
newed notes? Let’s see what per- 
centage of those come back.” 

Investigation showed that overdue 
book accounts ran about 45 per cent, 
unpaid notes 40, while only 7 per cent 
of the trade acceptances gave trouble. 

We have all read rosy forecasts of 
what the trade acceptances would do 
if adopted by American business. 
Now it has been adopted—not uni- 
versally, but to an extent that makes 
it possible to draw conclusions. Most 


significant of all, perhaps, it is going 
through the test of depression. So it 
seems an opportune time to check up. 
Is it a success or a failure—doing all 
that was promised, or proving a dis- 
appointment? 

Impressed by a banking friend’s 
apprehension of trade acceptance 
abuses, the writer undertook an in- 
vestigation which led to three or four 
different groups of interested parties — 
bankers, Federal Reserve bank offi- 
cials, business men and credit man- 
agers in various lines. 

Among bankers, there is some preju- 
dice. During the boom, there was a 
disposition to favor notes against 
acceptances as better collateral, in 
larger units, giving less trouble in col- 
lections. Some of the banker’s preju- 
dice seems to be based on the need for 
setting up a new system to handle a 
new kind of collateral, as well as on 
the supervision and educational work 
that the trade acceptance involves. 
Furthermore, there is distrust of the 
trade acceptance because, some bank- 
ers maintain, it enables a borrower 
to pledge his preferred bills receivable, 
whereas a loan on note is based on his 
balance sheet and secured by all his 
assets. 

By far the larger number of bankers 
interviewed, however, spoke of trade 
acceptance abuses simply as something 
to be corrected for its own good. Not 
a few banks have been active mission- 
aries for acceptances, pushing them 
through explanation, advertising, and 
the publication of pamphlets. Per- 
haps the finest digest of the laws and 
regulations underlying acceptances is 
a pamphlet of more than one hundred 
pages, published by a New York bank, 
one of whose presidents, forty years 
ago, declared that a bank is soundest 
and most serviceable when its assets 
are based on paper of trade acceptance 
character. This digest is now in its 
fourth revised edition, and people all 
over the world have asked for copies. 

Only a very small percentage of 
trade acceptances are rediscounted by 
Federal Reserve banks. Yet the 
volume is sufficient in most districts 
to disclose the various kinds of abuses, 
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and enable Federal Reserve officials to 
correct them through member banks. 

“The trade acceptance has been 
abused in this district, as in practically 
all parts of the United States,” said 
one Federal Reserve bank governor. 
“But in many cases, abuses have been 
due to ignorance, or, where ignorance 
was partially or wholly lacking, to a 
pressure of circumstances. Money 
drafts have been drawn to close old 
accounts, take up past due notes, and 
the like, and have embodied the trade 
acceptance clause. Acceptors of prop- 
erly drawn acceptances, unable to 
meet them at maturity, have given 
renewal acceptances, once, twice, or 
even oftener. Sometimes member 
banks as well as business men have 
known better, and sometimes they 
haven’t. In such cases we bring the 
matter to the attention of member 
banks, and have occasionally gone so 
far as to insist upon a statement from 
the drawers that the offense would not 
be repeated. There have been other 
cases of acceptances given for money 
loaned, and a few where we have sus- 
pected that two concerns ‘swapped’ 
acceptances with each other. These 
might be called a mild form of fraud, 
and are easily stopped—I am glad to 
say they have not been numerous. 

“A true trade acceptance is based 
upon an actual commercial transaction. 
It is a_ self-liquidating instrument. 
The National Bank Act allows a 
national bank to re-discount for one 
customer only up to 10 percent of its 
own capital and surplus, but bills of 
exchange drawn against actually exist- 
ing values are not counted as money 
borrowed. The Federal Reserve 
Board has declared that a_ trade 
acceptance is a bill ef exchange drawn 
against actually existing values. Pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act give 
it similar preferences. Moreover, 
when things were more nearly normal 


than today and Federal Reserve banks 
had different rates for different kinds 
of paper, acceptances were given a 
preferential rate. These distinctions 
have naturally made it advantageous 
that an obligation should appear to be 
a trade acceptance rather than a piece 
of commercial paper, and are probably 
at the bottom of most abuses. Usually 
these can be detected by bankers and 
corrected by explanation to customers. 
We have tried to make it clear to our 
member banks that the true trade 
acceptance is entitled to special priv- 
ileges, but cannot enjoy them unless 
it is what it professes to be. We have 
also tried to impress upon the local 
banker the fact that it is he who is in 
the best position to detect acceptance 
frauds, abuses of the form, or mistakes 
in using it, and that he is vitally inter- 
ested in keeping the trade acceptance 
up to the proper mark.” 

Another Federal Reserve bank offi- 
cial said that acceptances presented 
for re-discount were carefully checked 
to detect renewals and like wrong uses, 
and irregularities were brought to the 
attention of the member bank present- 
ing them, with the suggestion that 
the abuses be called to the attention of 
their customer. An _ explanatory 
pamphlet generally accompanies the 
latter. Results have been to create 
a much better understanding of trade 
acceptance practice. 

“What is your method of checking?” 
was asked. 

“There are a number of ways. 
Most banks have the means of checking 
at their disposal if they will use them. 
Knowledge of these methods would be 
of no assistance to a business man 
using acceptances. All he need do is 
make sure that his acceptances are 
issued properly, under proper circum- 
stances. When that is done, his credit 
and reputation cannot suffer from any 
checking method.” 
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In still another district where the 
abuses of trade acceptance renewals 
suddenly developed to a marked degree 
during the depression, it was practi- 
cally stopped in a very short time by 
Federal Reserve bank officials, again 
through explanation and teamwork. 

*“‘In such cases we wrote the member 
bank showing that it is not contem- 
plated that trade acceptances will be 
renewed,” said the acting governor. 
“The period for which the original 
bill was drawn should be sufficient to 
permit the purchaser of goods to 
dispose of them, liquidating the obli- 
gation at maturity out of proceeds. 
Both bankers and business men have 
been quick to see that if the granting of 
renewals became customary, accept- 
ances would soon lose their value as 
preferred credit instruments, and quick 
to co-operate with us to maintain their 
peculiar character.” 

Incidentally, certain abuses of ac- 
ceptances, as their exchange between 
parties to cloak loans, are held to be 
illegal. Most authorities regard that 
as the obtaining of money under false 
pretenses. No case of the kind has as 
yet appeared in court, but ultimately 
the point will unquestionably be 
brought up for decision. 

It is from business men and credit 
managers that one gets the broadest 
view—along with some criticism of 
bankers. 

Some three years ago, the credit 
manager of a big corporation “sold” 
the trade acceptance to the manage- 
ment of his company under marked 
difficulties. This concern’s customers 
range from the leading governments 
of the world, down through municipal- 
ities and large business corporations, 
to merchants and contractors of very 
limited capital. Its business had been 
done on open book accounts and notes, 
and sometimes bond issues. The direc- 
tors were not hospitable to the new idea 
until the credit man promised that it 
would increase the net return on the 
company’s invested capital. That is 
something concrete, and makes any 
director sit up. The promise was 
based on estimates of the proportion 
of open book accounts that could be 
diverted to acceptances and discount- 
ed, putting capital back into the 
business shortly after deliveries had 
been made. 

At first, it was necessary to go out 
and “‘sell’’ the idea to customers, but 
the latter quickly saw advantages 
when use made trade acceptances 
familiar. -The company does not use 
acceptances in its own buying, because 
all bills are discounted. Nor does it 
offer them to its customers who dis- 
count their bills. Virtually every 
class of customer except governments 
and railroad companies have since used 
acceptances in buying from this con- 
cern. 
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“Bankers generally—though there 
are exceptions—have been luke-warm 
toward the acceptance,” said this 
creditman. “I believe that is because 
they do not see the broad constructive 
business side as we credit men do. 
Acceptances have reduced our losses 
and increased our turnover. Losses 
on acceptances for the first two years 
we used them averaged only 5 per cent, 
against nearly 33 per cent on open 
accounts. Our turnover increased 15 
per cent, notwithstanding unfavorable 
business conditions, a considerable 
part of it attributable to the use of 
acceptances. The latter have doubled 
from once to twice each year in volume, 
indicating that our customers like to do 
business in this way as they learn its 
advantages. 

“What are the advantages? Well, 
chiefly the definite understanding in 
buying goods that they are to be paid 
foronacertainday. Anopen account 
purchase is a vague agreement to pay a 
problematical amount in so many days 
—maybe. Instead of delay, pretense 
of forgetfulness and other evasions of 
open account obligations, the giver of 
a trade acceptance prepares to meet 
it on maturity either by enterprise in 
selling goods or by collecting money 
people owe him. 

“But the big point is, that accept- 
ances will enable credit men to give 
more attention to constructive credit 
work. Half their time nowadays is 
devoted to slow collections, bad ac- 
counts and failures, Acceptances tend 
to encourage prompt payment, im- 
prove the creditor’s business methods, 
and enable the credit man to center on 
‘credit analysis,’ by which, through 
more frequent information and sym- 
pathetic teamwork with customers 
who may not themselves realize that 
they are getting into difficulties, it will 
be possible to prevent many failures. 
I have heard it said that through scien- 
tific credit analysis, it will be possible to 
watch a customer so closely and assist 
him so well with counsel at critical 
times, that he cannot fail.” 

Estimates of the capital tied up in 
open book accounts in this country 
place the total as high as $8,000,000,000. 
Two interesting facts about these 
accounts are, first, that the 40 per 
cent promptly discounted are steadily 
increasing, and _ second, that of the 
remaining 60 per cent, something less 
than 10 per cent is met promptly at 
maturity, the rest being paid tardily, 
often under pressure. 

In giving these figures, another 
credit man stated his belief that the 
open book account is responsible for 
80 per cent of credit abuses. 

“It was devised in days when 
American business was scattered, the 
country largely agricultural, with little 
banking capital for mercantile business. 
With the banking facilities of today, 


it is being outgrown. For credit 
purposes it is not scientific. There is 
no instrument in the sales transaction, 
and that makes it easy to liquidate by 
return of merchandise, postponing 
payment by setting up merchandise 
claims, and the like. The trade ac- 
ceptance gives more security to sales 
contracts, reduces abuses, helps mer- 
chants make their own collections and 
keep their own accounts, encourages 
more careful buying on diminishing 
volume, and gives increased turnover 
with less capital.” 

This gentleman was both outspoken 
and interesting on the subject of bank- 
ers: 

“The greatest hindrance to the 
rapid development and proper uses of 
the trade acceptances,” he said, “‘is the 
American banker. Accustomed to large 
transactions, he would rather discount 
one note for $50,000 than two or three 
hundred acceptances of a few hundred 
dollarseach. Heisskillful as a money- 
lender, but lacks banking philosophy. 
By banking philosophy, I mean the 
broad view of his functions which leads 
him to encourage small business men 
as well as large, and to measure his own 
results in their growth and prosperity. 
The trade acceptance is an ideal instru- 
ment through which to render such 
service. I believe that during the 
next three years, by wise counsel and 
personal attention to acceptances, 
bankers could substitute it for open 
book accounts in American business to 
the extent of 80 per cent. When 
bankers realize this, the time will come 
when they will be prouder of the 
merchants they have made than of the 
amount of their deposits.” 

These are views Carlyle would have 
called “important if true.” They led 
to one constructive discovery —that 
bankers as yet have seldom set up 
special machinery and routine for han- 
dling acceptances. Much smaller in 
average amount than notes, and more 
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everybody is agreed about its being a real abuse; 
a handy example is the purchase of an automobile 


As for the ‘‘ultimate consumer”’ acceptance, not 
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complex in dating and collection, they 
seem to need separate handling, not to 
say special service. Complaints are 
made that banks do not follow the 
plain instructions on the face of the 
acceptance. Instead of presenting it 
at the acceptor’s bank, they may call 
up the customer who discounted it and 
ask him to come in and take care of the 
paper. Again, it is presented at the 
office of the drawee instead of his bank, 
or the latter will be asked by telephone 
to forward his certified check to take 
it up at other than the bank at which 
it has been made payable. It is held 
that banks may be responsible for loss 
due to improper presentation of such 
paper. 

The acceptance is sometimes thought 
of as a convenience to big corporations 
in getting prompter payments from 
small customers. But there are inter- 
esting advantages to the small concern. 
New York has thousands of little 
needle trade manufacturers, for in- 
stance, selling to large retail concerns. 
They are too small to borrow on their 
notes or accounts receivable at the 
bank, but when making asale to a 
department store, and getting an ac- 
ceptance from the latter, they can 
readily discount it and immediately 
put their money back into production. 
Again and again, the prosperous 
Potash & Perlmutters of tomorrow will 
look back upon the trade acceptance 
as their first real source of working 
capital. 

Strong opposition to acceptances has 
arisen in some trades, particularly 
wholesale grocery, dry goods and hard- 
ware. This opposition seems to be 
based on two points. First, cash dis- 
counts are still widely used in those 
lines and regarded as the chief profit 
where competition has reduced mar- 
gins. The acceptance is feared because 
it threatens to abolish discounts. Its 
advocates maintain, however, that 
discounts are gradually but surely 
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being abolished anyway. Second, 
manufacturers and wholesalers in cer- 
tain lines use liberal credit extensions 
to confine retailers’ purchases to them- 
selves. Such business carries better 
than ordinary profits. The acceptance 
enables a “‘tied’’ retailer to catch up 
with obligations, buy from whomever 
he pleases, at more favorable prices, 
and carry broader selections of mer- 
chandise. 

As for the “ultimate consumer” 
acceptances, not everybody is agreed 
about its being a real abuse. A handy 
example is the purchase of an auto- 
mobile by “‘an ultimate consumer’ who 
completes his payment with a trade 
acceptance. A farmer would be an 
ultimate consumer in the same sense 
if he gave acceptances for machinery, 
fertilizer, etc. The ultimate consumer 
does not resell the goods, and therefore 
cannot raise money to meet his obliga- 
tion by sales or collecting enterprise. 
Even among Federal Reserve Board 
officials there is difference of opinion as 
to whether this is a true acceptance. 
One authority thought it was not, 
because the acceptance is primarily a 
self-liquidating instrument, enjoying 
special privileges on that account, and 
an ultimate consumer transaction pro- 
duces no funds out of which the obli- 
gation can be paid. If this tise of the 
trade acceptance became general, he 
felt it might be necessary for Federal 
Reserve banks to draw sharp distinc- 
tions between consumer and trade 


HEN Frank Macy inherited the 
Plainville Clarion he entered on his 
editorial duties with great seriousness. 
“It’s a paper’s duty to print what is 
going on,”’ he declared to the old fore- 
man, “and I am going to give this 
town a real newspaper.” 

“Probably a good theory,” admitted 
his helper, “‘and all right if you can 
keep from getting licked.” 

The new publisher did not elaborate 

his idea to his customers beyond a 
flambuoyant greeting that promised a 
model paper, ending with “‘Here shall 
the press the people’s rights maintain, 
unawed by influence and unbribed by 
gain.” 
Mandel Martin, president of the 
-People’s Savings Bank, read it and 
chuckled. He had never thought much 
about editors. They were usually 
slow in paying their notes and too 
often on Saturday afternoon wanted 
to overdraw their accounts to pay off 
the help. Indeed he had almost 
forced the former owner of the Clarion 
to keep his account over in the Security 
State Bank, and was glad when it 
moved. 

“Poor fellow,’ 


he meditated, “he 


acceptances. But another Federal 
Reserve bank man, in a district where 
the volume of acceptances is much 
larger, saw nothing objectionable in 
such obligations, which were probably 
issued against salary or other future 
income. 

“It is a matter to be decided upon 
the basis of individual credit,”’ he said. 

“Should a Federal Reserve bank 
discount ultimate consumer accep- 
tances?”’ the interviewer asked. 

“Why not? If the drawer is re- 
sponsible, yes. Acceptances have not 
done away with the need for credit 
investigation or ordinary banking pre- 
cautions, though some people seem to 
think there is a sort of magic about 
them. Such an acceptance arises out 
of the purchase of goods, and is self- 
liquidating if the maker’s future in- 
come assures its payment.” 

To correct abuses, some bankers and 
Federal Reserve bank officials favor a 
modification of trade acceptance word- 
ing. The widely used, familiar phrase 
is: “The obligation of the acceptor 
hereof arises out of the purchase of 
goods from the drawer.’” Some bank 
men regret that another form has 
fallen into disuse —one which adds the 
words “‘maturity being in conformity 
with original terms of the purchase.” 
This accomplishes the end sought by 
those who would modify trade accept- 
ance phrasing—the tying of the 
document to the sale and contract 
upon which it is based. One Federal 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


thinks his paper amounts to some- 
thing. He is green yet; he will learn 
something.” 

So when Macy breezed into the 
bank and suggested that it should 
carry an advertisement in_ the 
Clarion, the banker was _ prepared 
to deliver a lecture. “We do not 
advertise in the papers,” he began. 
“It is not dignified, and besides, we are 
spending a lot of money on billboards 
and souvenirs.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Martin,” 
came the cheery reply, “we want all 
the banking news just the same. 
Anything doing today?” 

“No, very quiet today. Good morn- 
ing.” 

Visits to the other two _ banks 
brought about the same greeting, and 
Macy felt that between the paper and 
the financial institutions of the town 
there was not any particularly close 
relationship. “But,” he insisted to 
himself, “I am going to do my best 
by the banks no matter if they don’t 
even give me the printing of a box of 
envelopes.” 


THE BURROUGHS 


Reserve bank official thought it unfor- 
tunate that regulations did not require 
insertion of the date of sale, for the 
standard phrase is often interpreted as 
covering past due accounts, or even 
past due notes. But another Federal 
Reserve bank authority pointed out 
that, under official ruling, it is per- 
missible to add the words ‘“‘as per 
invoice,” with date. He believed it 
better not to encourage additional 
phrases and clauses to a negotiable 
instrument. “I’d rather let common 
sense rule,” he said, “because it is 
always dangerous to add phrases and 
clauses to such instruments, as they 
are likely to destroy its value.” 

*“Has the trade acceptance failed?” 
said a bank man, echoing the inter- 
viewer’s question. “Decidedly not! 
But it does show arrested development. 
Introduced and promoted enthusiasti- 
cally just before the war began, it 
suffered a setback, like everything else 
affected by the war. With peace, we 
bankers took it for granted that the 
trade acceptance had been made a 
fact, whereas it still needs whole- 
hearted educational work. Just 
another illustration of our wonderful 
ability to start a thing—which we 
forget to finish. As for the abuses of 
trade acceptances, they are due more 
to ignorance than deception. They 
are easily corrected. And they indi- 
cate that the acceptance is_ being 
studied, experimented with, and adopt- 
ed by the business community.” 


The Editor of the Clarion Meant Well, But= 


It was something of a jolt to his 
resolution when he saw, a few days 
later, a large express package of 
stationery from the city unloaded at 
the People’s back door. “I could 
have done some of that work,” he 
thought, “but never mind, I’m here 
to give the town a newspaper.” 

So when Jim Haywood stopped his 
paper and offered as an excuse that he 
could not get accommodations at the 
banks and must cut down expenses 
so he could pay his note, it seemed 
proper to print something about it. 
President Martin read with some- 
thing of a convulsion: 

“Jim Haywood, one of the leading 
farmers of the Lyon Creek neighborhood, 
was in town. He says that the banks are 
shutting down mighty hard on the farmers 
these days and it is making it hard to get 
through until harvest. He has just sold a 
carload of cattle, that were not ready for 
market, to satisfy a note that he was com- 
pelled to pay.” 

“Haywood owed that note over at 
the State,” he remarked, ‘“‘and I’m 
going over to see what Hanlon thinks 
of it.” 

Cashier Hanlon had not yet seen it 
but when he had digested it he smiled. 


Continued on page 36) 
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For Thrift Week Inspiration= Detroit 


This City’s Plan, which Visualized the Thrift Idea For 
30,000 School Children, Will Be Featured in January, ’22 


OHNNY JONES, Detroit, kept a 

personal account of income and 
expenditures for seven days. That 
same week—which was Thrift Week 
in January, 1921—he wrote an essay 
on “How I Earned Money,” and saw 
it printed in the paper. He made 
mental note of a lot of new ways of 
making money, as told to him by 
teacher and the other kids. He learned 
how to save, how to spend wisely, 
classify his expenditures and draw 
up a budget that would meet his 
own peculiar schoolboy needs. Finally, 
he went personally conducted to the 
bank and witnessed a demonstration 
that dramatized the importance of the 
bank in daily life—how it hooks up 
with all these things he had been 
learning, how it handles money, pro- 
tects against crooks and grafters and 
helps the family and the community 
to get along. 

In short, for the first time in his life, 
Johnny got an inkling of what this 
thrift matter is all about—saving, 
wise spending and careful management 
— because it was put up to him in his 
own language. And so did 30,000 
other school children in the upper 
grades who received their first real 
impression of thrift through Detroit’s 
Thrift Week program in the schools, 
planned and executed by the Board of 
Education with the co-operation of the 
bankers and the Y. M. C. A. 

The work in the schools was such a 
pronounced success that the Inter- 


national Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


proposes to feature 
the Detroit plan 
throughout the 
country in Nation- 
al Thrift Week 
January 17-23, 
1922. 

















The schoolroom 
instruction in the 
Detroit plan em- 
phasized four im- 
portant principles: 
(1) the means of 
obtaining money, 
(2) the value of 
the bank in han- 
dling and caring 
formoney, (3) judi- 
cious expenditure 
on immediate 
needs and saving 
for future use, and 
(4) budgeting. The 
plan for the week’s 
work may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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Monday, personal accounts; Tuesday, 
means of obtaining money; Wednes- 
day, bank day; Thursday, spending 
and saving; and Friday, budgets. 

On bank day, the 30,000 children, 
in groups of forty, visited 105 banks, 
trust companies and branch banks. 
The stage was set well in advance. 
The itinerary was arranged by a com- 
mittee of bankers and schoolmen, and 
copies of the itinerary, supplemented 
with displays, went to all branch 
managers who were instructed as fol- 
lows: 


Placard “‘A’’—Receiving Teller’s Window. 
Commercial and Savings Exhibits. 
Signature cards, deposit slips and pass 


books. 
Instructions. 
Both the commercial and_ savings 


functions should be actually worked 
out on the material in question, 
giving in each case the minimum 
amount of balance the bank is will- 
ingtotakefromchildren. All blanks 
should be filled in, giving illustrative 
names and amounts. ‘ 


Placard “B’’—Paying Teller’s Window. 
Exhibits. 
Check, savings 
draft, and 
pay roll. 


receipt, customer’s 
memoranda for cash 


Placard “‘C’’—Bookkeeping Department. 
Exhibits. 

Commercial ledger sheet and savings 
record card and any available data 
involving interest. 

The sheets should show an actual 
transaction, with the addition of 
interest for a definite period. 





That’s Johnny — first in line— getting a demonstration of an actual transaction 


Placard “D’’—Foreign Exchange Depart- 
ment. 
Exhibits. 

Applications for Foreign Exchange. 
Draft of bank on a foreign country, 
showing the purchaser’s receipt. _ 
Postal remittance blank, and, if avail- 

able, schedule of countries, with 
quotations of foreign ‘currency. 


Placard “‘E’’—Loan Department. 


Exhibits. 

Applications for loans, customer’s 
statement, straight note and col- 
lateral note. . 

Placard “F’’— 


A general placard showing the value 

of saving and thrift. 

These exhibits were in many cases 
supplemented by explanations. and 
answers to questions. Definite objec- 
tives for the visits were developed in 
preliminary classroom discussions 
which embraced the principles of open- 
ing accounts, both commercial and 
savings; the making and withdrawal 
of deposits; the making and repaying 
of loans; foreign and domestic ex- 
change, etc. 

In the opinion of C. L. Thiele, super- 
visor of arithmetic, who directed 
the course, the pupils in the advanced 
classes undoubtedly profited a great 
deal from the visit, while many of the 
younger folk were surprised to learn 
that a dollar would open an account, 
and that any one of them could do 
business with a bank. 

All teachers received a_ detailed 
course of procedure, with an introduc- 
tion, general treatment of the activities 
and a list of prob- 
lemsand examples, 
together with 
notes and sugges- 
tions for the princi- 
pals and teachers. 

The first day of 
Thrift Week, Jan- 
uary 17, 1922, 
Benjamin Frank- | 
lin’s birthday, will 
be National Thrift 
or Bank Day. 
Local Thrift Week 
committees in at | 
least 700 cities 
throughout the 
country will be 
urged to have pa- 
triotic observance | 
of this event on 
that date in co- 
operation with the | 
public schools, 
public libraries 
and patriotic 
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orders. The daily schedule of Thrift 
Week for 1922 will be: 

Tuesday, January 17, National 
Thrift Day; Wednesday, January 18, 
Budget Day; Thursday, January 19, 
Life Insurance Day; Friday, January 
20, Own Your Home Day; Saturday, 
January 21, Pay Your Bills Promptly 
Day; Sunday, January 22, Share with 
Others Day; Monday, 
Make a Will Day. 

The working bases of the program 
and the objectives of the program are 
summarized in ten points, as follows: 

Work and Earn 

Make a Budget 

Record Expenditures 

Have a Bank Account 


) 


January 23, 


AKING his cue from Tony Sarg, 

the marionette artist, Punch and 
Judy and other forms of puppet mum- 
mery, H. B. Lentz, art director of the 
Cleveland Trust Company’s Publicity 
Department, has struck a new note in 
bank window displays. 

Lentz got his “hunch” when con- 
fronted by the task of creating an 
effective display for the Cleveland 
Advertising Club’s “‘admasque’”’ here 
recently, the display being limited to 
two minutes. Each member of the 
club was allotted that time in which 
to advertise his company in some novel 
way. 

Lentz evolved the accompanying 
Washington Irving setting, and in true 
Punch and Judy style his three charac- 
ters, Rip Van Winkle, the dog Wolf 
and the crow “spoke” the following 
lines, while animated by strings in 
Lentz’s hands: 

Crow: Caw-caw-caw. 

Rip (yawning, rises and stretches arms): 
Ah, me! ’Tis dawn and Old Sol rises as 





In this setting, the cast consisted of “‘Spike, the Burglar,”’ and ‘‘Miss Wisebody.”’ 
presented on a poster accompanying the display, pointed the moral—the protection that the 
checking account affords 


Carry Life Insurance 

Own Your Own Home 

Make a Will 

Invest in Reliable Securities 

Pay Your Bills Promptly 

Share with Others. 

Twenty-one national organizations 
have endorsed and are co-operating 
with the movement, among them 
being the American Bar Association, 
the American Bankers Association, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Y. W. C. A.. 
the Savings Division of the United 
States Treasury, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, the 
National Budget Committee, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, American City 
Bureau, Morris Plan Bank, Musical 


usual, throwing his flame the 
heavens. 

Wolf (standing on hind legs): Methinks 
your apparel somewhat threadbare, Rip, 
and your whiskers long. 

Rip (startled): Great 
Caesar’s ghost! I should 
say so. Gosh, how my 
joints feel and—ah me—I 
fear my Stetson shoes have 
badly withered and my 
Remington is completely 
shot. Where am I, who 
am I and why am I? A 
shipwrecked old man, 
toothless, homeless, friend- 
less and moneyless! 

Wolf (wagging tail): 
Stop! You’re all wrong, 
Rip. Thanks to the 
Cleveland Trust Company 
your property is cared for, 
your money drawing in- 
terest and your Ford in 
safe deposit! 

Curtain. 
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Lentz, in rigging the 
display, was obliged to take his dolls 
almost completely apart to achieve 
proper postures, costumes and so on. 
That exhibition led to the notion 





The dialogue, 


The Cleveland 
Trust Company 


NEAR 9 and EUCLID 
WE WORK WHILE YOU SLEEP 
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Industries, Chamber of Commerce, 
Home Owners’ Service Institute, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the United 
States League of Building and Loan 
Associations, National Eyesight Con- 
servation Conference. 

Three new special features are 
announced for’ Thrift Week, 1922. 
The main objective will be a budget 
league of 500.000 citizens pledged to 
use the budget plan in the manage- 
ment of personal income. The second 
objective will be the patriotic observ- 
ance of Ben Franklin’s birthday 
throughout the country. The third 
new feature for this season will be 
emphasis on wise spending with the 
aid of personal and family budgets. 


“Rip” and “Spike, the Burglar,” in New Bank Roles 


that this form of display would make 
good downtown window copy, even 
though a “still,” and the accom- 
panying picture was the 
result. It drew large 
crowds. 

The bank, in addition 
to this form of display, 
oot has exhibited such draw- 
ing cards as a gun dis- 
play which included a 
famous bandit’s weapon, 
a pistol 130 years’ old 
and amachine gun capa- 
ble of firing 1,000 shots 
a minute which equips 
the bank’s big armored 
money car on its trips 
J to the company’s thirty- 
three branch offices in 
and around Cleveland. 

Then there was a 
display showing the history of lighting 
and fire-making, staged with the co-op- 
eration of the local research laboratories 
of the General Electric Company. 

A display of Russian money followed. 
offering a mute history of Russia in 
recent years, visualized by its divers 
coinages that frequent changes in 
the government have rendered worth- 
less. 

The money was loaned by an ex- 
soldier of the Russian, American and 
English forces who was decorated and 
cited four times for bravery. 

All of these displays are, of course, 
“tied up” with some Cleveland Trust 
service. 

In addition, the bank is continuing 
its educational displays in front of its 
main office downtown at one of the 
most heavily traveled corners between 
New York and Chicago. Industrial 
plants of Cleveland move their ma- 
chinery to the corner for the exhibit 
and actually produce their commodities 
before the eyes of spectators whose 
densely packed mass frequently blocks 
traffic. 
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“Enclosed Please Find” Their Deposits 


The Methods by which a Sacramento Institution Built Up 
A Profitable Bank-by-Mail Business with 10,000 Depositors 


HEN I tell a banker that the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank 
has approximately 10,000 depositors 
banking by mail, he is astonished. 
“How do you do it?” 
heasks. If heexpects 


By RALPH PARKER ANDERSON 


Assistant to the President, Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank, Sacramento, Calif. 





to hear some secret, 
some strange formula, 
he is disappointed. 
As to knowledge, 
there is no royal road 
to a good banking-by- 
mail business. Once he 
forgets the “‘secrecy”’ 
misconception and 
realizes that banking- 
by-mail business is 
built up through a 
few simple principles, 
he has made a good 
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are only two courses open to these 
people —they must bank by mail or 
make trips regularly to the nearest 
bank town, and most of them prefer 
the first course. 
Third was a class 
that many banks, even 
though they advertise 
banking by mail to 
others, do not con- 
sider—local people. 
Among those local 
people are people who 
find the local bank’s 
hours or location in- 
convenient, or who 
feel the ages-old and 
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which amount we have placed to the credit of your ———___ 


regrettable hesitancy 











start. 
The purpose of this 





article is to tell you 
“how we do it.” 

Lest you say that 
the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin bank has 
some great advan- 
tages that your bank 
lacks, I will tell you 
a little about the 


San Joaquin Bank. 


made by mail. 


The Convenience of Banking By Mail 


No matter where you live, you can bank by mail with the Sacramento- 


Over 8,000 of our depositors bank with us by mail. They find bank- 
ing by mail safe and convenient. 

You do not need to take valuable moments from a busy day in order 
to go to a bank, as our banking by mail service brings this bank as close as 


Tell us to send you your booklet, “Banking by Mail.” 
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aboutentering a bank. 
In addition, there are 
many people in your 





town who cannot well 
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spare the time that 
banking in person re- 
quires. If no local 
bank invites them to 
bank by mail, a large 
proportion of these 
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bank. The resources 
of the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Bank total 
$33,000,000, which 
makes it a fairly large 
bank. However, these large resources 
are the result of a merger of banks 
throughout the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. The consolidation 
took place a year ago, the bank 
having previously operated as_ the 
Sacramento Bank, with resources of 
$14,000,000. It was as the Sacra- 
mento Bank, in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia’s capital, with a population of 
65,867, that the business with 10,000 
mail depositors was built up. The 
bank was established in 1867 and up 
to the time of the merger did exclu- 
sively a savings business, having an 
affiliated commercial bank. 

The principal part of our_ mail 
business comes from the Sacramento 
Valley, a rich agricultural section, and 
from Northern California, with its 
lumber, agricultural, and other inter- 
ests. We have, however, depositors in 
every state, including the large cities, 
such as New York, Chicago, and 
Seattle. 

One of the first important points 
about banking by mail is that it is a 
class of business that is built up very 
slowly, and many banks, not realizing 
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Newspaper copy, the booklet and some of 
the form letters 

this, try the plan for a few months 
without great results and then give up. 
The Sacramento bank has encouraged 
banking by mail since the year it was 
established — money at that time hav- 
ing come to us by means of the old 
stage coaches — and during the last ten 
years we have stressed it particularly. 

In order that we might make our 
plans more intelligently. we asked 
ourselves, ““What classes of people 
bank by mail?” An analysis showed 


“that there were seven principal 


divisions: 

First were farmers. The reasons 
farmers would want to bank by mail 
are self-evident. It is as safe for the 
farmer as for his city brother, for he 
can register his letters with the rural 
delivery postman. Many of those 
farmers live a long distance from us, 
and they would probably prefer to 
bank with a closer bank, but, as no 
closer bank has advertised banking by 
mail to them, they assume that we 
alone offer it. 

Second were people in small towns 
unserved by banks. Naturally, there 


in spite of the incon- 
venience resulting from the bank’s 
hours or location, but this latter class 
is likely to be always dissatisfied. 
Fourth were people in towns 
adequately served by one or more 
banks, but who, for any one of a 
number of reasons, were dissatisfied 
with the local banks. The reasons for 
that dissatisfaction are worthy of the 
study, not only of bankers interested in 
banking by mail, but of bankers who 
do not want to see local accounts leave 
them for a bank in another community. 
In addition to the four reasons cited in 
the previous paragraph, which reasons 
apply also to this angle of banking by 
mail, there are a surprisingly large 
number of people in one-bank towns 
who “don’t want So-and-So at the 
bank to know how much money we 
got,” and who consequently bank by 
mail with people unknown to them. 
Others bank by mail with distant banks 
because they are not thoroughly sold 
on the strength of local banks. If the 
local banks do no constructive advertis- 
ing of strength, and the prospects 
frequently receive circulars from a 
distant bank explaining its strength in 
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detail, those people are going to think 
that the distant bank is stronger. 
Others — again in the case of one-bank 
towns—often bank by mail with a 
distant bank because of a feeling of 
dislike for some individual in the local 
bank. The cashier in such cases is 
generally familiar with the facts of the 
case —if he isn’t, he should investigate 
and find out—so he should make it a 
point to interview such people and sell 
them so thoroughly on the bank that 
they will be willing to do their business 
there in spite of the feeling of dislike. 
The hampering rules of local banks 
often induce many citizens to bank by 
mail with outside banks. For instance, 
if the local banks do not accept check- 
ing accounts of under $200 average 
balance, and a distant bank advertises 
that its minimum balance is but $50, 
then that town is bound to lose many 
possible customers. 

Fifth were depositors who had 
moved from Sacramento. Whether or 
not these former residents will want to 
bank by mail with you is largely a 
matter of the kind of service you have 
given them. Often, especially when a 
depositor has dealt with a_ bank 
fifteen or twenty years, he takes a real 
interest in the bank, and if he moves he 
may continue to bank by mail simply 
because of a certain sentimental regard 
for the bank. For these reasons, when 
an account is closed the teller should 
make it a point to inquire tactfully 
whether the customer is leaving the 
town. If so, he should carefully 
explain banking by mail and invite 
the depositor to leave his money on 
deposit, making his withdrawals and 
deposits by mail from his new 
location. 

The sixth principal class consisted of 
railroad men. Railroad men in all 
railroad centers within a hundred 
miles, bank with us by mail. Why 
railroad men in particular should like 
to bank by mail, I do not know, unless 
it be that their hours are generally so 
irregular that they find banking hours 
inconvenient. Weadvertise banking by 
mail widely to railroad men, through 
their seniority books, journals, etc. 

Seventh—and this sal 
class formed a very ee 3 \ 
large percentage of ———— 
our mail depositors \ 
—were housewives. 
In many cases, these 


Travelling salesmen are an additional 
class of importance. The reasons why 
they should bank by mail are obvious. 
Your bank ought to have over 50 
per cent of your town’s travelling 
salesmen as mail depositors, as well as 
many in other towns. 

Our most resultful medium for 
advertising banking by mail is the 
newspaper. For a year we advertised 
banking by mail in seventeen country 
newspapers throughout Northern Cali- 
fornia. Results were good, but we 
found that we could get still better 
results through advertising the service 
in local newspapers which have a large 
proportion of their circulation scattered 
throughout Northern California, Ore- 
gon, and Nevada. Our policy is to 
intersperse banking by mail ads every 
few weeks between our regular ads. 
For many months, we ran in very small 
italics at the top of every ad, re- 
gardless of the subject, “Send for 
‘Banking by Mail.’” 

We attribute a large part of our 
success in building up banking by mail 
business, to our eight-page house organ, 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank Deposi- 
for, which is sent only to banking-by- 
mail depositors and prospects. It 
contains human interest stories about 
thrift and banking, material about the 
advantages of banking by mail, news 
regarding the progress of the bank, and 
other features. Readers frequently 
write us very enthusiastic letters about 
the little magazine. For example, one 
man in a town fifteen miles from 
Sacramento writes us a letter of 
appreciation upon receiving each issue, 
and every few weeks he sends the 
names of some friends who he thinks 
should read the magazine. 

Letters have played a big part in 
building up our mail business. Letters 
must arouse the prospect’s interest, 
letters must take the place of the 
personal contact found in banking in 
person, letters must maintain the 
customer’s interest, must make him a 
booster for the service. 


It is well to have a _ carefully 
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housewives have ac- _ \ 
counts at some local  \ 
bank, but have a mail | 
account with us in which 
they save for some 
special object. Often, in 
such cases, the housewife 
saves without the husband’s knowl- 
edge, and she may request that cor- 
respondence from the bank be sent 
herin plainenvelopes. This request 
should always be carefully observed. 















Other banks use interesting banking-by-mail literature 
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prepared form letter to use in answering 
inquiries, but this letter should in 
each case be individually typewritten, 
and when the prospect asks any 
question not answered in the form 
letter, additional paragraphs should be 
added to answer his questions. 

The form letter which the Sacramen- 
to-San Joaquin Bank uses in answering 
inquiries is given here: 


Dear Mr. 


As requested in your letter of (date here), 
we are glad to send you herewith our 
banking by mail booklet, which explains 
our bank-by-mail service in detail. 

Depositors have .been banking with us 
by mail ever since the bank was established 
fifty-four years ago. A few weeks ago, 
David Hutchinson, one of the pioneers of 
California, called on the writer at the bank 
and told him how he used to send his 
money, fifty years ago, on the stage coach 
mail to be deposited with us. Today, he 
lives up in Amador County and he still 
banks with us by mail. 

The Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank, with 
capital of $3,000,000 and resources of 
$33,000,000, stands out as one of the 
strongest banks in the West. We recom- 
mend that you bank with the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Bank by mail on the basis of 
its strength, and because banking by mail 
is convenient, safe, and time-saving. All 
transactions are entirely confidential. 

We wish to make it easy and convenient 
for you to bank by mail, and we accordingly 
furnish all necessary forms and envelopes 
for deposits and withdrawals. 

We will be more than pleased to answer 
any questions which may arise in your 
mind concerning banking by mailand thrift. 

Looking forward to your first deposit on 
the enclosed form, we are 





Yours very truly, 
SACRAMENTO-SAN JOAQUIN BANK, 


By 
Assistant to President. 


This letter is seldom used in its 
entirety, as we nearly always find some 
point in the letter about which we may 
build several personal paragraphs. 
Study your prospect’s letters — therein 
lies an essential part of building up 
banking by mail business. The ques- 
tions asked are varied and interesting, 
such as ““Why is your capital smaller 
than your deposits?” And “An ordi- 
nary business is not considered strong 
unless its resources well exceed its 
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i Quite frequently, 
§ depositors will tell 
If some personal problem 
. with strange frankness. 
§ Afewdaysago,a woman 
/{ wrote, “My husband has 
'§ ~beenateacher for twenty 
# years and we have just 
managed to save a little, 
and now we have bought a farm. 
It is hard sledding on the farm. I 
don’t know whether we’ll be able to 
make it go, but we want to try to 
save anyway.” Or they will write, 
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“T received your letter about banking 
by mail, but I don’t see how I can 
save. I am $200 in debt now and I 
only get $20 a week.” In the case of 
the first letter, an interested letter of 
suggestions from the bank’s farm ad- 
visor will make a firmfriend. A letter 
of suggestions about how to save will 
often bring accounts from such seem- 
ingly doubtful prospects as the writer 
of the second letter. 

Many of our best leads come from 
old depositors who suggest the names 
of prospects, or who mention the bank 
to friends. This can be stimulated 
by writing to old depositors a letter of 
appreciation for the account they have 
had “for so many years” and asking 
for the names of any friends who 
might be interested in availing them- 
selves of ourservice. I haveinminda 
school-teacher in a neighboring state 
who in one letter sent the names of 
fourteen prospects. During the same 
month we received inquiries from 
three friends she had told about the 
service. A railroad conductor depositor 
wrote, “You ought to write to......... 
He is working in the office making 
$50 a month and the darn fool isn’t 
saving acent. Get after him.” 

We find it profitable to send with 
our advertising, even though it does 
not refer to banking by mail, a card 
requesting our banking-by-mail booklet. 
Even today, we get returns from such 
cards mailed out eight or ten years 
ago. Likewise, when we run coupons 
in the newspapers—for the reader to 
fill out to obtain the booklet —we get 
returns for months. 

The Syracuse Trust Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., informs me that it 
has used with success two mediums 
which are seldom used for advertising 
banking by mail—blotters and large 


thermometers. ‘The thermometers are 
placed in promiment places in towns 
where there are no banks, and the 
blotters are sent to names rating at 
$25,000 or over. 

Other banks issuing banking-by-mail 
literature of interest are: Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland; Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank, Williamsburgh, 
N.Y.; Anglo-CaliforniaTrust Company, 
San Francisco; Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland; Farmers & Deposit Savings 
Bank, Pittsburgh; Guaranty State 
Bank, San Antonio, and Planters, 
National Bank, Richmond. Several 
banks, including the First National 
Bank, of Butte, Montana, and the 
First National Bank, of Wolf Point, 
Nebraska, have been successful in 
opening certificate of-deposit actounts 
by mail, stressing the higher rates of 
interest, and the First National Bank, 
of Plentywood, Montana, sells farm 
mortgages by mail. 

Perhaps the question we are most 
frequently asked by banks is, ““Do you 
not have much trouble with dishonest 
depositors who claim to have sent 
money that they did not send or who 
try to cheat the bank in other ways?”’ 
Our answer, and we say it with a touch 
of pride in the honesty of the average 
person, is an emphatic “‘No!’ We 
have virtually no trouble of that kind. 

Make it as easy as possible for the 
customer to bank by mail. Explain 
every detail to him. Furnish him with 
simple blanks to start his account and 
to make deposits and withdrawals, and 
supply him with stamped return 
envelopes. 

In advertising banking by mail, 
these are the essential talking points 
that are most resultful: First, the 
strength of your bank; second, the 
convenience of banking by mail; third, 
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the time saved in banking by mail; 
fourth, the simplicity of it—no red 
tape; fifth, the complete confidence in 
which all transactions are kept by the 
bank. 

It is advisable to have a_ booklet 
on banking by mail to send to inquirers, 
but that is not absolutely necessary, as 
details can be given in a letter. For 
the benefit of banks wishing to issue a 
booklet, I give here a brief description 
of the booklet issued by the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Bank. 

The paper used is of good quality — 
your bank-by-mail advertising matter 
must reflect strength —the cover being 
a light gray and the inside pages 
white. The outside cover has the title 
“Home of Banking by Mail,”’ with our 
beehive trade-mark, address, etc. The 
inside front cover reproduces a letter 
signed by the president. The first 
page, set in imitation typewriter type, 
reads: “If you are looking for the 
safest and most convenient way to 
save your money—Then—This book 
is for YOU.” The second page is in 
the form of an essay intended to arouse 
the desire to save. The third page 
gives miscellaneous facts about the 
bank, and pages four, five, and six 
furnish complete details about banking 
by mail. Page seven tells about a 
folder, “A New Plan of Saving,” 
which we have issued in order to be of 
practical help to people who want to 
save. That page stresses the fact that 
we really want to help the reader to 
save, and also tells about the large 
number of our mail depositors. Page 
eight lists the officers and directors. 
The inside back cover gives an interest 
chart. 

Banking by mail opens for your bank 
a field rich with possibilities. Take 
advantage of it! 


The Customer Sees the Ads Before Publication 


HE National Newark and Essex 

Banking Company, of Newark,N.J., 
doubled the value of one of 
its advertising campaigns en- 
titled “Our Customers and 
Ourselves.” The company 
prepared the advertisements in 
booklet form and sent to all of 
its customers advance copies of 
the entire series, numbered to 
show the order in which the 
ads were to appear weekly in 
the local newspapers. 

In addition to its results in 
good will, the booklet induced 
many of the company’s deposi- 
tors to watch the newspapers 
for the advertisements as they 
appeared and compare them with 
the advance proofs received. 

Mailed with the booklet was 
a friendly letter, signed by 
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Charles L.Farrell, president, explaining 
the purpose of the campaign as follows: 


“We have felt for a long time 
that the customers of our bank 
should know the important part 
they exercise in the development of 
this institution. 


“The spirit of friendliness which 
exists and the co-operation which 
is very evident, are much appreci- 
ated, and we take pleasure in en- 
closing herewith in pamphlet form 
advance copy of advertisements 
which will shortly appear weekly 
in the Newark daily press. 


‘‘May we suggest that you read these 
carefully, as we think you will find 
some interesting data and will also 
understand why your bank has at- 
tained the position which it now 
occupies. 














“Trusting that you will always feel, as 
we do, that you are a part of us, 
I remain—.” 








. 
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Rediscount Rates=Theory and Practice 


Explaining Why the Arbitrary Fixing of Rediscount Rates 


yp YIELD above 8 per cent,” is 
the common announcement which 
accompanies the advertisement of 
numerous bond issues. It bespeaks a 
scarcity of capital. Men in need of 
money are bidding up the price. They 
have been bidding against each other 
in the United States and against a 
needy Europe as well. In this country 
exists the one unrestricted market for 
capital and the price is high. It may 
go higher unless the high cost halts 
the demand for capital or there is an 
increase in savings. In any event more 
capital must be saved or the demand 
for it must be curtailed before the price 
of it will be measurably decreased. 

In considering the price of capital, 
distinction must be made between 
money rates and interest rates. The 
former is the return asked for com- 
mercial credits by commercial bankers 
—credits whose principal sum may be 
entirely discharged by the proceeds of 
the sale of the commodity which 
secures it. The latter is the price of 
capital determined by measuring the 
public demand for return on invest- 
ments. The principal sum is to be 
discharged in the contemplation of the 
borrower—only out of the earnings of 
the capital supplied. 

In both cases the price paid is 
determined by the law of supply and 
demand. Any power over money or 
interest rates, or authority to fix them 
is, in theory at least, an attempt to 
determine the relation between supply 
and demand and express it in figures. 
If it is said that the Bank of England 
rate or the Reserve banks’ rediscount 
rate has been raised or lowered, it 
means only that there has been a 
change in the relation between capital 
supply and capital demand. People 
who want funds bidforthem. They buy 
either money or capital in the market. 

Any arbitrary power over rates may 
be effective temporarily but, in the 
end, there will be an adjustment and 
the adjusting process may be made 
difficult and costly by adherence to 
arbitrary resolves on the part of those 
who seek or have some measure of 
control. 

Statutes, defining legal rates of 
interest for the prevention of usury, 
are price-fixing measures which do 
damage at times and are of little 
moment in either preventing or punish- 
ing inordinate interest charges. Usu- 
ally they fix a maximum that is high 
enough to permit fluctuations with- 
out violation of the statute. So far as 
banking is concerned, they take no 
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fp best defined and clearly 
understood purpose of the plan 
was to divorce the call loan money 
market, which is based on New York 
Stock Exchange collateral, from 
commercial banking —to keep the 
money of business out of speculative 
hands, to prevent the violent fluctu- 
ations of speculative proceedings 
from affecting commercial business 
so far as possible 








account of it. Their design is to curb 
rates charged by money lenders. 

Not infrequently laws authorizing 
specific things involving the borrowing 
or lending of money, set a rate of 
interest that may not be exceeded. 
The Federal Farm Loan Act fixes 5 
per cent as the interest to be paid on 
the bonds issued. Efforts are now 
being made to have the act amended 
to read 51% per cent. These Farm 
Loan bonds have always masqueraded 
as “obligations of the United States 
government.” Perhapsthey are. But 
against such contingent liability the 
government has made no provision and 
the clause itself was inserted to give 
the act constitutional standing. Con- 
ditions, however, have indicated that 
even tax-exempt obligations of the 
United States government may not be 
in great demand when they pay only 
5 per cent per annum. If it is impor- 
tant that there be Farm Loan bonds, 
it is equally important that they yield 
enough return in interest to give them 
a position in a competitive market. 

Some authority, legislative or official, 
is forever trying to fix the price of 
money and usually without particular 
success. 


May Be Interference With the Law of Supply and Demand 


The Federal Reserve system, as 
applied, presents a curious study in 
adherence to financial economics and 
contrasted arbitrary fixing of redis- 
count rates. The experimentation has 
had influences more or less disastrous. 
Involved in this study are the rates 
established on the government issues 
of Liberty and Victory bonds, and their 
variations. 

The rediscount rates of the Reserve 
banks were designed as regulators of 
business, and particularly, as attracters 
and repellers of gold in international 
exchanges. The dislocations caused 
by war, have forbidden a test of the 
efficacy of the plan in all its phases. 
It will require the creation of a world 
market for commercial paper in New 
York before there can be an inter- 
national test, while a distortion of the 
plan, as conceived by the framers of 
the Reserve Act, has prevented a 
domestic test. The plan had theoreti- 
cal niceties whose practical demonstra- 
tion would probably be worth while. 

The first interference with natural 
economic forces came with the fixing 
of the rate on the first issue of Liberty 
bonds according to the desire of the 
Treasury to pay a low rate of interest 
instead of the current price of money. 
The assumption in respect of this loan, 
as of those that followed, was correct: 
that patriotic impulses would cause 
people to buy the bonds and thereby 
the Treasury would get credit for 
securing a low rate of interest. The 
patriotic impulse was not wanting 
when the sale was in progress but once 
the bonds were in the market on their 
merits as interest-bearing securities, 
they found new levels of value. Imper- 
sonal and nonpatriotic forces fix the 
price of money. 

However, the low rates on Liberty 
bonds, as compared with other securi- 
ties, was of no special importance in 
itself. When the Federal Reserve Act 
was under discussion, it was studied 
primarily as a commercial banking 
measure. If anything was carefully 
guarded against, it was the possible or 
even remote intrusion into a Reserve 
bank of anything in the nature of an 
investment security — bonds, stocks or 
what not. The best-defined and most 
clearly understood purpose of the plan 
was to divorce the call loan money 
market, which is based on New York 
Stock Exchange collateral, from com- 
mercial banking—to keep the money 
of business out of speculative hands, 
to prevent the violent fluctuations of 
speculative proceedings from affecting 
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commercial business so far as possible. 

This purpose and desire was quite 
apart from any considerations of 
politics or partisan or _ universal 
hostility to the so-called Money Trust. 
Politics did not create the scheme and 
politics shared in its destruction only 
to the extent of causing enthusiastic 
money trust haters in Congress to vote 
for the measure because they fancied 
it would, in some way or other, harm 
Wall Street. 

But there was very good reason for 
making leans with investment securi- 
ties as collateral ineligible for redis- 
count with the Reserve banks. It 
would not be strict commercial banking. 

The promoters of the Reserve 
system in and out of Congress were of 
one mind about making the banks the 
fiscal agents of the government. There 
was never any dispute about that or 
about authorizing the banks to buy 
and sell or make advances on govern- 
ment bonds. Of course no one could 
foresee that a great war was in prospect 
and, if anyone had foreseen it, there 
might have been a different definition 
of those powers. 

When, therefore, the interest rates 
on the government’s war issues were 
made, it was certain that they would 
have a great influence on the rates for 
commercial money. The ratio of re- 
serves to notes when the first Liberty 
loan came was over 100 per cent—so 
high in fact that no attention was paid 
to the influence of war loans on note 
issues. It seemed perfectly feasible to 
adjust the rediscount rate to the 
Liberty loan rate. When it was found 
necessary, it seemed feasible to give 
loans secured by Liberty bonds a 
preferential rate. It stimulated popu- 
lar regard for bonds and assured 











HEN the interest rates on the 

government’s war issues were 
made, it was certain that they would 
have a great influence on the rates 
for commercial money. ‘The ratio 
of reserves to notes when the first 
Liberty Loan came over was 100 
per cent—so high in fact that no 
attention was paid to the influence 

of war loans on note issues 








business men that they could borrow 
on their investments in government 
bonds on agreeable terms. 

The process is well remembered. 
But the war brought into the com- 
mercial banking system a vast amount 
of investment securities. In effect 
government bonds became again the 
basis for issues of currency. Com- 
mercial money rates were subordinate 
and adjusted to bond rates. The 
official disposition and policy was to 
keep rates down. It may not be said 
that this policy stimulated speculation 
and inflation, which are inevitable 
incidents of war, but it did nothing to 
curtail either or allay the consequences. 

Everything was so agreeable that, 
following the armistice, there was no 
change of policy. Even when alarm 
was budding, there was rigid adherence 
and, report has it, suggestions of an 
increased rediscount rate and a begin- 
ning of deflation received a presidential 
frown. Not yet had any test been 
made of the efficacy of a high rate to 
bring about a reversal of the ever- 
ascending prices and the volume of 
reserve notes. 

In the end the imminence of a 
collapse of the gigantic credit structure 
demanded and received action. The 
action came none too soon and oper- 
ated with none too great rapidity. 
Business might have had more warn- 
ing. The method might have been 
milder in application, but so long as 
the integrity of the banking’ system 
was maintained, criticism would be 
captious. 

Was the rediscount rate arbitrarily 
increased? The answer must be nega- 
tive. The increase of the rediscount 
rate was arbitrarily delayed. It came 
as a recognition of conditions when 
talk of panic was prevalent and the 
reserve percentage was at the danger 
point. It was a first experience with 
the power of a money rate to influ- 
ence business activity. 

There was no distinction apparent in 
the treatment of different Reserve 
districts. "The Federal Reserve Board, 
in fact if not in form, made the rate 
decision; the Reserve banks applied it. 

It was admittedly an emergency. 
Recently there have been other ad- 
justments of rediscount rates. An 
improved reserve position was inter- 
preted to warrant a reduction. In the 
course of three or four weeks the rate 
in every district was lowered. The 
reserve position of all the Reserve 
banks, however, was “not equally 
strong. It is commonly accepted that 
the Reserve Board made this decision 
for the leveling of rates. The point of 
present interest is not whether the 
Reserve Board did or did not make the 
decision. ‘The law provides that each 


Reserve bank shall fix its own rate of 
rediscount with the approval of the 
Reserve Board. The provision was 
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f fe Reserve system was designed 
to prevent injustice and abuse, 
not to restrain freedom of action. It 
was never intended to impose on the 
banks or the country the views or 
decisions of the Board; it was in- 
tended to loose the facilities for 
financial freedom which the old 
banking law denied and prevent a 
recurrence of inhibitions on that 
freedom 








not intended to be ornamental. The 
intention was to give each Reserve bank 
the right to fix its own rediscount rates 
according to the conditions in its own 
district. If money was tight in the 
Dallas district and easier in the Boston 
district, the supposition was that free 
funds in Boston would be attracted to 
Dallas. More easily would such attrac- 
tion operate between Kansas City and 
St. Louis or either of those districts 
and Chicago. 

This is a method of attracting funds 
that has been many times tested 
abroad. In this country it would be 
more effective in the precision of 
resultant adjustments than any man- 
made decisions could produce. The 
process of leveling interest rates 
throughout all the districts would be 
economic and an accurate reflection of 
conditions in all of them. The redis- 
count rates would be everywhere the 
same if they should be the same. 

During the war the Reserve Board 
exercised its power — probably an emer- 
gency power in the contemplation of 
the framers of the Reserve Act—to 
compel one Reserve bank to rediscount 
for another. An excess of borrowing 
in one district was by this process 
transferred to another. The method is 
not particularly objectionable when it 
is desirable for reasons of national 
safety to have business activity evenly 
maintained. This was the case when 
government bonds were on sale. But, 
in ordinary times, a Reserve district 
would probably better be. under the 
restraint imposed by a higher rate when 
it has exhausted its own resources. 

The practice of having one Reserve 
bank rediscount for another is still 


(Continued on page 32) 
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HY save money? 
Nobody ever got rich saving 
money. 

Figure it out for yourself. If you 
are earning $5,000 a year, and you 
manage to keep up that average for 
forty years — and that’s doing infinitely 
better than the average man — you may 
be able to save a thousand a year. If 
you.spend the income therefrom, you 
will save $40,000. If you allow the 
interest to accumulate you will proba- 
bly have in the neighborhood of 
$80,000—no matter about the exact 
amount. Get one of these compound 
interest sharks to figure it out for you. 

Well, suppose at the end of forty 
years you had accumulated $80,000. 
You would be an old man. You would 
have lived for forty years on $4,000 a 
year —a comfortable living, but noth- 
ing to brag about. 

Yet you would be held up to the 
well-known general public by every 
bank advertiser in the country as 
Exhibit A—Mr. Thrifty Saver, who 
has demonstrated what so much de- 
posited every pay day for forty years 
at 4 per cent compound interest will 
amount to at the end of a lifetime. 
Statistics hounds would fall on your 
neck and weep with joy upon finding 
at last that individual whom they have 
been hypothecating for years—the 
man who foresaw in his youth the 
rainy day that was due to come his way 
forty years hence, and dutifully made 
preparation therefor by steady and per- 
sistent sacrifice of the proper percent- 
age of his income to his savings account. 

Meanwhile, as you would gleefully 
contemplate the balance in your bank 
book, indulging in the famous adver- 
tisers’ smile, you would glance across 
the street at the palatial residence of 
Smithers, who speculated in rubber 
and is worth $500,000 if he is worth a 
cent—or watch Juggins roll by in his 
limousine —Juggins, who never had 
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more than a hundred dollars on his 
savings account in his life, but who 
plunged in real estate and couldn’t be 
bought out now for a million. 


“Well!” you exclaim —if you’ve read 
this far—‘“*Well! Of course I wouldn’t 
be such a darned fool as to leave all 
that money simply lying around in the 
bank at 4 per cent all my life.” 

Of course you wouldn’t. 

But what do you tell the other 
fellow? 

What do you urge upon Jones and 
Bradley and Steinkrauss, who are 
mechanics, or laborers, or clerks, and 
who drag along as best they can on 
$2,500 to $3,000 a year? 

“Save! Save! Save!’ you shout. 
‘““Young man, do you realize that only 
one man out of twenty is self-support- 
ing after the age of sixty-five? Do 
you fully comprehend that some fine 
morning you may break a leg or wake 
up with Bright’s disease, and have 
to spend a year’s salary on doctor bills? 
Do you stop to consider that you may 
be fired tomorrow morning?” 

Why not go the limit and start a 
“Coffin Savings Club’’—‘‘Save, oh 
save, ladies and gentlemen, else you 
will be buried by the county in the 
paupers’ field.”’ 

There was once a man in a small 
town in Southern Ohio who earned 
six dollars a week. He had a wife 
and fourteen children—and_ every 
Saturday night he spent his whole 
week’s pay getting drunk. 

Do you blame him? 

Do you blame the man who knows 
that according to statistics he has only 
one chance in twenty of being finan- 
cially independent at the age of sixty- 
five, for spending every red cent he can 
lay his hands on in having one glorious 
good time while it lasts? 

But we do you an injustice. Of 
course you shift your appeal now and 


Y SAVE MONEY? _ 


By D. S. Knowltox 


and a 








then to an urge to save for a specific 
purpose. 

“Save to buy a home,” you say. 
“Save to get married.” “Save to get 
an automobile.”” “Save to make an 
investment.” 

Right there is where you recognize 
the real purpose of the savings account. 

Whether you realize it or not, the 
proper purpose of money accumulated 
by saving is to buy something. 

Save to spend! 

That’s what you do with the money 
you save. Your savings of a thousand 
a year seldom are reflected by a balance 
of as much as $500 on your pass 
book. 

When you have accumulated enough 
to buy something with, out it comes. 
Perhaps it is a good bond. Perhaps a 
bit of realestate. Perhaps it goes into 
the stock market. Maybe you put il 
into a little business that you run on 
the side. 

Why of course—that’s the way to 
make money. That’s the way the man 


‘who saves a thousand a year becomes 


really wealthy. 

It is the opportune turnover of the 
money that you have saved — its diver- 
sion into more profitable channels— 
that buys the limousine and makes the 
fellow across the street say: 

“That young banker is surely getting 
on in the world.”’ 

Yes, that’s what you do with your 
money. 

Now why do you think that Tom 
and Dick and Harry—your average 
savings depositors — are any difler- 
ent from you? They’re saving to 
spend —saving to buy—saving to ac- 
cumulate a littlhe money which they 
can turnover for a profit. 

What do you do about it? 

“Keep it in the bank!” you cry. 
‘Don’t draw your money out. Leave 
it alone.” 


Oh yes, it may be all right for you 
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to turnover your money at a good 
profit, outside the savings account — 
but for the other fellow it is decidedly 
unwise — decidedly. 

Now here’s what we’re driving at— 

Your average customer is saving 
money for exactly the same purpose 
that you are—to use in some manner 
more profitable than a savings account. 
But he doesn’t know what to do with 
it after he gets it. He doesn’t know 
what to buy! 

He buys fake oil stock, and unim- 
proved lots in Uncle Zake’s farm seven- 
teen miles out in the country, and 
tissue paper houses, and all of the 
hundred and one things that spell 
tragedy for many a humble household. 

Are you doing your full duty? 

You get young Barnes into the habit 
of saving money. He lays away $500. 
Fine! You’ve done a wonderful thing 


UESS for charity and win a 

savings account!’’ blazed the 
sign, high above the heads of the crowd 
at the ““County Fair’”’ in Northwestern 
University Gym, Evanston, Ill. The 
sign identified the booths of the State 
Bank & Trust Company, of Evanston 
—the center of gravity during the three 
days of the bazaar of the Northwestern 
Settlement Association, the St. Marks 
Guild and Kings Daughters. 

As I entered the Gym door, a pretty 
girl thrust a card intomy hand, reading, 
“Are you a good guesser? ‘Try your 
luck at the booth of the State Bank & 
Trust Company, near entrance. Sav- 
ings Accounts are the prizes.” I 
caught sight of the sign above their 
booth, and just followed the crowd, and 
the nearer to the guessing booth, the 
gayer was the party. Centered in the 
crowd was a table, five pretty girls 
and three bowls of bright new coins, 
one pennies, another nickels and the 
third dimes. 

“You own a savings account at our 
bank?” one of those pretty girls asked 
me, when at last my turn came. 

“Not yet, why?” I asked her. 

“Then put your guesses on this tan 
card,” and she handed me a card and 
pencil. 

“But I happen to be very fond of 
blue,” I answered her. “I’m sure I’d 
have much better 
luck guessing on 
one of those blue 
cards.” 

“But those are 
for customers 
only,” she went on 
to explain while I 
registered my 
guesses in duplicate 
and fished sixteen 
cents out of my 


for Barnes. Along comes a slick sales- 
man and fleeces him out of his five 
hundred. Too bad—too bad! There’s 
five hundred gone from your deposits! 

And by the way, that five hundred 
will never come back—for the lesson 
that young Barnes is going to get out 
of the transaction is that if he had 
spent his money for a good time he 
would have been a darned sight better 
off. 

Now how do you figure that your 
responsibility ends with the accumu- 
lation of the five hundred? 

You get him to save it. Why isn’t 
it your job to sce to it that he spends 
it wisely? 

Oh yes, we’re getting into the im- 
possible. But we’re going right on 
discussing the impossible. Twenty 
years ago any banker would have told 
you that half the things that banks 


-_Guesswork That Proved to be 


By M. E. CHASE 


pocket in payment. “When we find 
you have won a prize, the color of 
your card will tell us to open a new 
account —see?” And she tore off the 
stub from my card, handed it to me 
and was busy with the next one. 
Posted about the outside of the 
booth I discovered bright little signs, 
explaining the rewards I stood in line 
for, as I had taken a guess on pennies, 
nickels and dimes. They read: 


Guess for Charity 
on the bowls of pennies, nickels, dimes! 


The two guessing nearest (or all those 
guessing within three) the correct number 
of DIMES will have $10 put to their 
savings accounts. 10¢a guess! 

The two persons guessing nearest (or all 
those guessing within three) the correct 
number of NICKELS will be credited with 
a $5 savings deposit. 5¢a guess! 

The five persons guessing nearest (or all 
those guessing within three) the correct 
number of PENNIES will be given a $1 
savings account. 1¢a guess! 

Guess early and often! 


A few weeks later I ran into F. J. 
Scheidenhelm, president of the bank, 
and asked why I never received notice 
of my $16 credit in his savings depart- 
ment, at the same time producing the 
stub showing my guesses. 

He laughed and told me I was three 







Not bad as a Christmas suggestion 


Seventeen 


are doing today would be impossible, 

We don’t see how you can get away 
from the fact that you are in a way 
responsible for the savings of every one 
of your depositors. 

If they save to spend, save to buy — 
and a glance at any group of savings 
ledger cards will show that they do— 
it is part of your job to direct their 
spending and their buying. 

Just glance over a few typical sav- 
ings cards some day. Here’s Jones’ 
card—why the old fool has had three 
thousand in the bank for five years, and 
hasn’t done a thing with it except let it 
draw interest. Fine! For the bank, 
perhaps—but for Jones, rotten. 
Here’s Seth Amos’ card—as soon as 
he has accumulated a couple of hun- 
dred he has drawn it out in a lump. 
Rotten—for the bank. But fine, for 
Seth Amos—provided he’s put each 


(Continued on page 40) 
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times a bum guesser; that the right 
guesses would have been 977 for dimes. 
872 for nickels, 2,779 for pennies, 
Then he went on to tell me that out 
of the 2,386 guesses registered, four 
people had guessed within three on the 
dimes; and on the nickels and pennies 
the guesses were not so close. 

“Sure thing, we came across with 
four $10 deposits. The crowd took 
to it fine and we felt it was very much 
worth the effort, both as publicity, and 
satisfaction —that we were able to hand 
over $123.74 to be divided among the 
three charities,” he said. 

Then he let me in on the why of the 
blue and the tan cards. After the party 
was all cleared away and the prizes 


. awarded, they used the blue cards to 


check up on the addresses of their 
present depositors. The tan cards 
they kept as an addition to their 
mailing list. Thus they saved them- 
selves the bother of checking up with 
their own files to get the “prospects.” 
And, as Mr. Scheidenhelm said, “Any- 
thing we send these prospects stands 
a good chance of striking a responsive 
chord, for their former contact with us 
was a pleasant one.” 

I say this isn’t half bad as an idea 
for a Christmas bazaar. Or, again, if 
your bank is about to move into a new 
building, put on such a_ guessing 

contest during 
your housewarm- 
ing —omitting 
the charge on the 
guesses, of course. 

And yet again, 

what could be 

a neater means of 
gaining friends and 
getting a mailing 
list for a new 
bank? 
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More Government Loans to Buy Farms 


Why and How the Department of Agriculture Experts Would 
Expand the Land Bank Into the Second-Mortgage Business 


HE Federal Land Bank system 
has lent more than $400,000,000 
to the farmers of 


By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 


So far their proposal has received no 
higher official support. Secretary 
ia Wallace, of the 





the nation. These 
millions are se- 
cured by gilt-edge 
first mortgages. 
Based on the suc- 
cess of thissystem, 
experts of the De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture have now 
worked out a plan 
that would put 
Uncle Sam _ into 
the second-mort- 
gage business. 
Theycontend that 
the present farm 
loan system is not 
broad enough to 
enable men with- 
out considerable 
capital to buy 
farms. Theresult 





. PERCENTAGE OF ALL FARMS ON WHICH FEDERAL LAND 


BANK LOANS HAVE BEEN MADE 











DERCENTAGES DETERMINED BY DIVIDING THE NUMBER 
OF FARMS AS REPORTED BY THE CENSUS OF 1920.BY THE 
NUMBER OF FEDERAL LAND BANK LOANS OUTSTANDING 

DECEMBER,31.1920 


Department of 
Agriculture, is 
making a careful 
study of the re- 
port submitted to 
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is a continual 
growth of tenant farming, and the 
present high prices of land hold out 
little prospect of farm ownership for 
thousands of tenants. Second farm 
mortgages are unattractive to private 
investors and private enterprise is not 
likely to remedy the situation, say 
these departmental experts. So it is 
a problem for Uncle Sam to solve. 
How many millions of Treasury money 
would be required, they do not attempt 
to say. 

The proposal promises to call forth a 
renewed discussion of the extent to 
which Uncle Sam can help the farmer. 
“Why not help the city man to own 
his home?” says one urbanite. “Why 
not help him to own his business?” 
says another. 

The project of a new entry of Uncle 
Sam into the investment field doubtless 
will arouse great interest among the 
bankers—not only the small country 
banker, but the big city banker as 
well. They also can point out to 
Uncle Sam the many pitfalls that the 
second-mortgage business has for the 
generous and the unwary. 

The’ mortgages required by the 
present operation of the government’s 
Jand banks permit the loan of only 50 
per cent—and usually less—of the 
value of the land. These loans are 
made at 6 percent. The new proposal 
would make possible the loan of 
additional money on asecond mortgage. 
By means of such additional loans, 
it is contended that thousands of 
farmers would be able to buy their 





own farms on a comparatively narrow 
margin of capital. The second-mort- 
gage project would charge a_ higher 
rate of interest, not as an investment, 
but as an insurance proposition. What 
this rate should be, the proponents do 
not suggest. As the report they have 
made to Secretary Wallace declares that 
the present average second-mortgages 
rate is only 6.8 per cent, it would 
leave little margin for “insurance.” 

“Instead of seeking to avoid all 
risk,” says the proposal, “such a 
system would carefully estimate the 
risks incurred and spread this risk over 
a large number of loans widely distrib- 
uted in different sections of the 
country, charging enough extra on the 
interest rate to earn the actuarial value 
of the risk assignable to the particular 
loan.” 

The proponents of this suggestion 
are L. C. Gray, agricultural economist 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
his assistant, Howard <A. Turner, 
junior agricultural economist. These 
experts have made a careful study of 
the use that farmers make of the 
Federal Land Bank loans for the 
purpose of buying farms. After a 
survey of the loans that have been 
made and a long series of investiga- 
tions by means of questionnaires, they 
have come to the conclusion that only 
a small portion of the federal farm 
loans are used to make possible the 
purchase of farms. For this reason 
they propose the new second-mortgage 
system. 


farm tenancy in 
the United States and the steady 
migration of farmers and farm laborers 
to the cities,” says the report of 
Messrs. Gray and Turner, “have 
called attention forcibly to the need 
for effective means of assisting men in 
acquiring farms. 

“Since the outbreak of the recent 
war there has been much agitation 
for government initiative in the open- 
ing up of undeveloped land, with an 
accompanying tendency to ignore the 
importance of facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of farm land in regions already 
developed. To become a farmer in 
undeveloped regions involves much risk 
and hardship, including adjustment 
to new methods of agricultural practice, 
and frequently separation from rela- 
tives and friends. In developed regions 
the continual retirement of farm owners 
from active work is likely to result in a 
rapid increase of tenancy unless it is 
readily possible for landless farmers to 
buy the lands previously operated by 
these retiring owners. It is true this 
transition to ownership is 
effected through inheritance, marriage, 
or gift, but this is the case only to a 
limitedextent. Toagreat extent farm 
ownership among the new generation 
of farmers must result from purchase. 

*“When the federal farm loan system 
was under consideration it was widely 
believed that it would be an important 
instrument in reducing the percentage 
of tenant farmers. Those best ac- 
quainted with its provisions realized, 
however, that, while the act would 
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prove serviceable in this regard, the 
credit permissible under its somewhat 
conservative provisions was made too 
small to effect a marked reduction in 
tenancy.” 

Messrs. Gray and Turner sent out 
12,000 questionnaires, based on this 
premise, to farmers who had borrowed 
under the federal farm loan system 
ostensibly for the purpose of buying 
farm lands. To these questions they 
received approximately 2,700 replies. 
While this number is but a small 
proportion of the total number of 
farm loan mortgagors, the depart- 
mental experts believe that the answers 
have given them a clue to the part 
that government loans play in the 
acquisition of farms by landless farmers 
and especially by those who have little 
capital. Of the land bank borrowers 
who answered these questions and who 
reported that they had used the loans 
to buy land, 36.6 per cent were 
tenants. Of these tenants, 37.9 per 
cent owned other farm land while 62.1 
per cent were landless. Of the report- 
ing tenants who answered the qustion- 
naires, 83.5 per cent owned other 
lands and only 16.5 per cent were 
landless. Of the total number of 
borrowers listed in this tabulation, 23 
per cent consisted of landless tenants. 

The experts estimate that probably 
not more than 15 per cent of the loans 
made by the federal land banks have 
been obtained for the purpose of 
buying farm lands and that only one- 
third of these borrowers were landless. 
They declare also that the total loans 
of the federal land banks probably 
represent only about 8 per cent of the 
entire farm mortgage debt of the 
United States. 

“It is probable,’ continues the re- 
port, “that the relative use made by 
landless farmers will increase as the 
possibilities of the federal farm loan 
system for financing the purchase of 
farms becomes better known among 
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this class. The small proportion of 
the loans made to total mortgage in- 
debtedness is largely owing to the 
newness of the system, and the rapid 
progress in the past few years would 
seem to guarantee that its rela- 
tive importance as a source of farm 
loans will be greatly increased in the 
future. It is also probable that the 
influence of the system has resulted in 
more favorable terms for loans made, 
and has thereby indirectly facilitated 
the acquisition of farms by landless 
farmers.” 

In making their study, the experts 
discovered an interesting fact in the 
comparatively low rate paid by second 
mortgages. They found that these 
interest rates averaged 6.8 per cent 
which paralleled closely the first-mort- 
gage rates. 

**At least two important conditions 
may be considered responsible for this 
tendency,” says the report. “In the 
first place, a large proportion of second 
mortgages are given to sellers of land 
who for one reason or another are 
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willing to give better credit terms than 
would be allowed if the loan were made 
on considerations of credit alone. In 
the second place, it is probable that 
legal restrictions on interest rates exert 
an important influence on normal 
interest rates for second mortgages, as 
well as in the case of first mortgages. 
In various ways additional charges 
probably are employed to supplement 
the normal interest rate. In general, 
this seems to be another indication of 
the fact that lending on second mort- 
gages has not been widely developed 
on a commercial basis.” 

The conclusions reached by the ex- 
perts will be studied with profit by all 
bankers who are interested in farm 
credits. 

“While it is apparent,’ concludes 
the report, “that landless persons 
desiring aid in acquiring the ownership 
of farm land have not resorted exten- 
sively to the farm land banks, an exam- 
ination of the methods employed by 
this class to finance their purchases 
indicates that the federal land banks 
provide more favorable conditions for 
the purchase of farms by those having 
but a small proportion of the purchase 
price than prevailed before the develop- 
ment of the federal land bank system. 
This is true because the system makes 
it more practicable to lend on second 
mortgages than under the arrange- 
ments for farm-mortgage credit usually 
provided by private enterprise. 

“It is doubtful, however, whether 
we can rely on private enterprise to 
develop extensive facilities for loans 
secured by second mortgage on farm 
property. Unless some special motive 
exists for making such a loan, such as 
a desire to sell the land, it is not an 
attractive investment except at such 
a high rate of interest that it is likely 
to prove a millstone around the neck 
of the borrower. It is difficult to 
resell such mortgages in the general 
market unless indorsed by a large and 
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well-known credit agency. Conse- 
quently they can not readily be made 
the basis of a profitable loan business 
in which the lender employs his capital 
in making loans to be disposed of to 
investors, making his profit out of a 
relatively small margin multiplied by 
the rate of turnover. In the case of 
first mortgage, the trust companies and 
mortgage loan companies can make 
considerable profit by continually turn- 
ing over their capital in this manner. 
It would appear, therefore, that if 
adequate credit arrangements are to 
be provided for bona fide farmers who 
are attempting to buy farms with a 
small initial margin of capital, it will 
be necessary to rely largely on the 
government to make such provision. 

“Such arrangements are justified on 
the grounds of public policy. Home 
ownership is a basic element in the 
economic and social stability of the 
nation. A large percentage of farm 
tenancy is unfavorable to an efficient 
and permanently productive agricul- 
ture and a wholesome and stable com- 
munity life. Some tenancy is necessary, 
and probably even desirable. It is the 
part of good policy to accept this fact 
and to devote our energies to reducing 
the incidental evils; but it is also the 
part of good policy to prevent the 
proportion of tenants from becoming 
abnormal. So long as young farmers 
may as a rule hope to become owners 
of land after a series of years as tenants, 
tenancy is not fraught with the social 
evils which come with the establish- 
ment of a permanent tenant class; 
hence the importance of keeping the 
road open to the top. 

“In providing a special system of 
second-mortgage credit in the interest 
of promoting farm home ownership it 
would probably be desirable to restrict 
the benefits of such a system to those 
whom the act was designed to serve. 
Not only should it be restricted to the 
single purpose of buying farm land, but 
it should also be requisite that the 
borrower establish the fact that he 
seeks the aid of the system as a means 
of becoming an operating farm owner 
and for a reasonably long time. It 
might also be possible to devise a 





method of indirectly limiting elegibility 
under the system to men of small 
capital. Thesystem should not facili- 
tate the acquisition of additional farms 
or even of additional land except when 
the latter represents a bona fide 
attempt to enlarge or round out a 
holding previously inadequate for 
economical operation. Proper admin- 
istrative safeguards should be provided 
to insure that the cost of the farm is 
reasonable enough to justify the pre- 
sumption of the buyer’s paying out on 
the investment and also that the buyer 
has sufficient experience and personal 
ability to justify his undertaking a 
farm enterprise. Provision should be 
made to prevent the use of the system 
for speculation. It seems probable 
that, thus restricted, the suggested 
provisions would serve the purpose of 
promoting farm home ownership on 
the part of those who would be pre- 
vented from attaining that status 
under present conditions of land values 
and mortgage credit, and without in- 
volving a heavy drain on the nation’s 
farm credit machinery. 

“Such a system might be developed 
on thoroughly businesslike principles 
without committing the nation to 
anything approaching a class subsidy. 
It would probably be possible to make 
such a system pay its way without 
subjecting the government to un- 
reasonable risks. Prevailing systems 
of first-mortgage loans, including the 
federal farm loan system, are based on 
the theory that each individual mort- 
gage must be absolutely safe, so that 
in case of foreclosure there will be no 
reasonable doubt that the value of the 
farm will repay the debt. This policy 
is largely due to the practice of reselling 
individual mortgages or blocks of 
mortgages or of assigning them as 
security for bonds issued. In fact, it 
is usually the intent to avoid even the 
possibility of foreclosure, for most 
agencies lending on farm mortgages do 
not care to incur serious risk of having 
to take over the ownership of the 
land. 

“The conservative character of the 
federal farm loan system is due to the 
fact that it is based on this principle; 
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a fact that renders it useful as a general 
basis of long-time farm credit, but 
limits its usefulness as an agency to 
promote farm ownership among those 
seeking to establish themselves in the 
land with limited capital. 

“It would seem, however, that a 
system of second mortgages under 
government auspices might be devel- 
oped on the insurance principle. In- 
stead of seeking to avoid all risk, such 
a system would carefully estimate the 
risks incurred and spread this risk over 
a large number of loans widely dis- 
tributed in different sections of the 
country, charging enough extra on 
the interest rate to earn the actuarial 
value of the risk assignable to the 
particular loan. Such charges could 
be graded for different degrees of risk. 
The larger the credit desired, the higher 
the per cent of charge to be added to 
the basic interest rate. The charge 
might also be varied according to the 
section of the country, being made 
higher, for instance, in regions where 
frequent drouths occur. 

“It is obvious that such a basis for 
credit could not be safely adopted by 
any agency with only a small volume 
of loans nor by one whose loans were 
confined to a single section of the 
country. For the last mentioned 
reason it could not well become a basis 
for a local system of credit, but might 
be feasible for an agency doing a large 
business on a nation-wide scale. 

“If such a system were developed to 
supplement the federal farm loan sys- 
tem it would be necessary to offer its 
privileges only in those cases in which 
the first mortgage is held under the 
federal farm loan system, for the ele- 
ment of risk on the second mortgage 
would be greatly reduced if both first 
and second mortgages were controlled 
by thesame agency. Holders of second 
mortgages have always been faced with 
the danger of arbitrary foreclosure of 
the first mortgage, with the resulting 
destruction of the second-mortgage 
equity. Many first-mortgage loans 
are made with the expectation of re- 
newal. If, however, the holder refuses 
to renew, he may foreclose and force 


sale of the property. This may occur 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Lucky Thirteen: They Get 14 Per Cent 


An Employees’ Savings Plan That Nets Big Returns to The 
Club and to the Bank That Makes the Investment Possible 


O ONE realizes better than bank- 

ers that thrifty employees are 
usually the ones that render the most 
conscientious and trustworthy service. 
And so it is not sur- 


By W. E. WALKER 


Manager, Service Department, Central 


Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Madison, Wis. 


Then appear the signatures of the 


thirteen officers and employees who 
are members of the Central Wisconsin 
Savings Club, and the amounts of the 


monthly savings fol- 





prising that a wide 
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lowing their names. 





variety of savings 

and investment plans 
have grown up among 
financial institutions not 
only for the purpose of 
promoting thrift, but for the 
additional purpose of giving 












The amounts vary 
from $5 to $20 per 
month. 

Despite the fact that 
there were thirteen signers 
to this year’s agreement, the 
plan has been running along 





the bank or trust com- 
pany employee an ad- 
vantage when it comes 
to the investment of 
his funds—an advan- 
tage similar to that 
enjoyed by the depart- 
ment store employee 
in the purchase of 
merchandise, or the furniture store 
clerk in the purchase of furniture, the 
trainmen when it comes to travel, or 
that enjoyed, similarly, in almost any 
field by the people engaged in a par- 
ticular line of work. 

Our savings-investment plan, how- 
ever, is somewhat different from the 
ordinary plan and we believe it is 
producing better results. Of course 
it serves the above purposes. No 
special effort is involved in its manip- 
ulation, for employees operate it 
themselves and hence feel a more vital 
interest in it. It is effective, safe, 
legitimate, enjoys the patronage of 
100 per cent of our officers and em- 
ployees, and above all, it returns a 
rate of interest that makes its operation 
really profitable to the members of 
this organization as its beneficiaries. 

The savings plan in force among 
officers and employees of the Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company, of Madison, 
Wis., pays a return of not the ordinary 
3 per cent or 4 per cent on savings, 
but 14 per cent, so it is well worth 
while from the saver’s point of view. 

The arrangement whereby the sav- 
ings program is executed is simply an 
installment payment proposition. 

In order to carry out the plan, the 
Central Wisconsin Savings Club was 
organized with a full enrollment of 
officers and employees. The Central 
Wisconsin Savings Club then entered 
into an agreement with the Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company. The 
articles of this agreement follow: 

“We, the undersigned, hereby agree 
to formulate a savings plan by which 
we save five dollars ($5.00) a month, 
or multiples of five (5) dollars—not to 





exceed twenty-five (25) dollars a 
month, payable on the fifteenth of 
each month, beginning with the month 
of December and continuing for one 
year, in accordance with the following 
terms: 

(1) “The Trust Company is to assign 
an $1,800, 7 per cent mortgage to us 
which is to be pledged as collateral to 
our note for $1,800, dated December 15, 
1920, and due one year after date 
without interest. 

(2) “‘At the end of one year, the 
$1,800 mortgage which, with interest, 
will then amount to $1,926, is to be 
sold and that amount to be divided 
among the undersigned who have 
completed their twelve payments of 
the amounts set opposite their respec- 
live names. This arrangement will net 
the members 14 per cent interest. 

(3) “In the event that any member 
discontinues his payment per month, 
he will sacrifice the interest on his 
payments and will only be reimbursed 
for the amount he paid in -when the 
mortgage is sold at the end of the year. 

(4) “On the fifteenth day of each 
month the payments amounting to 
$150 from the thirteen members are to 
be credited to the above account, in 
our agency department. The collec- 
tions are to be made by J. Mayme 
Dieruf who is to be in active charge of 
this savings plan. 

“‘We the undersigned hereby mutual- 
ly agree to the above terms of this 
savings plan.” 


very smoothly and De- 
cember 15 will mark the 
second anniversary of the 
installation of the savings 
idea at this institution. 

Some of the employees 
have transferred a por- 
tion of their rights in 
the club to others and new employees 
coming into the organization have 
obtained shares from other workers 
who were willing to make the change 
in order that all might participate in 
the benefits of the savings plan. The 
plan is expected to continue year after 
year with the enthusiastic endorsement 
of every member of the staff. 

The plan had its inception at the 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company 
two years ago when Miss J. Mayme 
Dieruf of the Trust Department, now 
active head of the savings club, 
approached an officer with this propo- 
sition. 

““We’re working for a trust com- 
pany,’ shesaid. ““Why can’t we invest 
our money right here and get more than 
4 per cent or 5 per cent? With that 
additional interest, there’d be a bigger 
incentive for us to do everything in our 
power to bring more business to the 
trust company and help along in every 
other way that we could.” 

And so the matter was taken up 
with the officers and the Central 
Wisconsin Savings Club was born. In 
a way, the club may be said to be an 
outgrowth of our policy to encourage 
customers to invest safely and dis- 
criminately. The employee, too, ap- 
preciates encouragement and guidance 
in his saving and investing, and is the 
better for it. 

Together with monthly get-togethers 
of all officers and employees at dinners, 
picnics and other social gatherings, 
the plan is an important force in 
making for a personnel in this insti- 
tution, the calibre of which, in our 
estimation, is equalled by no other 
institution, financial or otherwise, in 
our city. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


In Which They Let the Women Decide 


How the Advertising Manager of a Bank in Memphis Chose 
Between Two Kinds of Copy; Other Publicity Suggestions 


NOVEL method of deciding the 

relative merits of two styles of 
advertising copy was recently used by 
the Union & Planters Bank & Trust 
Company of Memphis, Tenn. _Inci- 
dentally, the plan also helped to sell 
the bank’s advertising to an important 
part of its own personnel. 

Martin F. O'Callaghan, assistant to 
the vice-president, had prepared a 
series of advertisements in two different 
forms. The title of the original series 
was “‘Ages of Mary.’ The other series 
was called “The Ages of Woman.” 
The idea was the same in both but the 
wording was changed in the second 
series to make it more conservative in 
tone, that is, less sentimental, so to 
speak. 

Mr. O’Callaghan was not content 
to decide between these two series on 
his own judgment, but decided to 
put the matter up to the intelligent 
and attractive young women who 
make up such an important part of 
the “‘U & P’s” personnel. He rightly 
concluded that they were the best 
authorities on the ages of woman. 
Consequently the following notice was 
promulgated: 


GIRLS, $10 FOR YOUR OPINION 


We want to know which is the better of 
two series of advertisements, both of which 
are based on the same theme, i. e., ““The 
Ages of Woman.” 

We want the opinion of the “U&P”’ girls. 

A set of each series can be had from the 
Advertising Department. 

Pick your series and return both sets to 
us with a letter giving the reasons for your 
choice. The best such letter will earn a 
prize of $10 cash money. We don’t mean 
the prettiest letter, but the one with the 
most logic in it. 

Every member of the fair sex connected 
with the bank (and branches) is eligible. 
Furthermore, the wife, mother, best girl, 
or “just once in a while’ of the boys in 
the bank (and branches) may also compete. 

Your letter must be in the hands of the 
Advertising Department 
by noon, August 15. 
Award will be declared 
several days thereafter. 


DIRECTIONS 


Each series contains 
seven different advertise- 
ments. In expressing 
your choice your letter 
should consider the title 
—whether “‘The Ages of 
Woman” or “Ages of 
Mary” is the most desir- 
able title for the series. 
Next it should consider 
the title to each separate 
ad. Then it should go 
into the ‘‘copy’’—the 
heart of the advertise- 
ment—and consider the 
relative persuasiveness — 


Fig. 2. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 
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Ages Of Mary 


Dap’s NEw PaAL— 


MOTHER’S GREAT HAPPINESS 
LITTLE fairy comes 


into the home, 
bringing the sunshine of 
happiness with her, and 
i] many high hopes from 
Mother and Dad. With 


each passing day and year 


fa 





as the little personality 
unfolds itself thewonder- 
ment and delight of Father and Mother—the pride 
they find in ownership—becomes a daily source 
of mutual joy. 


“Mary's” future happiness depends on many things 
so dear and so near to the heart of Woman—things 
that you want her to have. Just think, only ten 
cents a day for fifteen years, would give her a bank 
account on her 15th birthday of over $550. 


ERANKLIN | SAVINGS | BAN. 


mW Y'\V branch lofi 4/1 1 47 
Union & PLANTERS BANK 
& Trust COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 



































Fig. 1. The women’s choice 


condemning or applauding to the full ex- 
tent of your feeling and expression. 

For your information, the two series 
have been written by two different persons. 
One tries to work on the impulses by 
playing on the heartstrings. The other 
is supposed to be without sentimentality 
and to succeed on the lines of clear-cut 
practicality. 

Which would make you “buy” a 
(Franklin) savings account—and WHY? 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
OPENS NEW 











Presenting: good tie-up between copy and illustration, two famous towers and 


an unusually fine display in Duluth 


The “Ages of Mary” series won out 
in this contest on the strength of a letter 
written by Miss Vera Logan, and | 
take pleasure in reproducing herewith 
one of the advertisements as it was 
finally prepared (Fig. 1). Also, I am 
quoting for comparison purposes the 
text matter of several other corre- 
sponding advertisements in the two 
series, together with Miss Logan’s 
comments thereon, as follows: 


THE AGES OF WOMAN 


No. 3—Self-Reliance Added to the 
Charm of Womanhood 


The young woman of today desires 
independence. She can and does make 
her own living; meets and masters the 
responsibilities of the business world and 
wins her place on merit alone. 

When she marries, she brings to the 
domestic partnership a knowledge of the 
world outside the home and of business 
system and management which frequently 
gives her an advantage over her stay-at- 
home sisters. She knows that the wisest 
rule to follow is to “Save at least 10% 
of Your Income.” 


AGES OF MARY 


No. 3—Self-Reliance Added to the 
Charm of Womanhood 


The young woman of today desires 
independence and the right to indulge her 
sensible wants as to Rocke and other 
things. 

The business girl has replaced the cling- 
ing vine variety, because - + can and does 
make her own living—meets and masters 
the responsibilities of the business world 
and does her work on a “man-to-man” 
basis. 

She brings to her husband a knowledge 
of the world outside the home that is 
—— of concord in the home. She 
<nows business—System and Management 
—that these two things make a happy home, 
and that the (Franklin) Savings Bank 
account is the surest way of putting 
— and Management on a permanent 
yasis. 


THE AGES OF WOMAN 


No. 7—The Afternoon of 
a Day Well Spent 


The afternoon of life 
can, and should mean, 
not something to be 
dreaded, but the realiza- 
tion of work well done— 
ambitions of youth and 
middle age materialized. 

Wife or Widow plans 
for the day by System- 
atic Saving. Adherence 
to the rule of ‘‘Save at 
least 10% of Your Earn- 
ings” in the morning 
and noon of life, makes 
possible investments that 
will render the afternoon 
a period of real rest. 
The bank will gladly 
give advice concerning 
investments at any time. 
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AGES OF MARY the ‘Ages of Mary’ sug- : 

No. 7—The Afternoon of a Day gests a more definite story 
Well Spent than “The Agesof Woman,’ 


Time flies on its swift way. The bright- and on reading the first two 

eyed lov “ig is now in the a ae or three lines of the very 
eriod of life. But this age can, an . : 

ould mean, not something to be dreaded, first issue we find that each 


———— 


but the realization of work well done— and everyone of us girls is Sse 
ambitions of youth and middle age a ‘Mary,’ and thus become are é SSS SStSest 
materialized. The rest period of a day more and more interested, Haron To 

om of a a and accomplishment—a rage ee sereee tee erie 
happy family and a contented state of Wlte In The Ages of 


‘Four out Branches in ‘Ga 


mind. Woman’ series we are told 


Wife or es plans vd the day ned about a certain Mary, whom 
Systematic avin An adherence to the 
rule of ‘Save at nt 10% of Your Earn- we are led to observe as 


ings’ in the morning and noon of life, Some other person and not 
enables investments that will make the our very own selves, and 


afternoon a real rest period. And the jn this way the personal 
bank will gladly give advice concerning 


———————— 





investments at any time. appeal is a great deal 
lessened. 
Miss Logan says: “Short, to the point 


“In my opinion, newspaper copy sentences are all right for 
written to attract milady should _ billboards, street car cards, 
combine practicability with sentimen- the business man’s copy, 
tality —not exaggerated sentimentality _etc., but not for the average 
but just enough to stir the romantic woman who delights in 
nature of woman and to make her reading something more 
continue reading when once started, than just facts. Small, 
and this desired combination is found simple words, effectively 
in the series: ‘Ages of Mary’ more used in connection with a ™* * A Canadian institution that knows how to advertise 
so than in ‘The Ages of Woman,’ the thought may be the very ‘punch’ of you think and realize more fully the 
latter being just a little bit too the ad, as for instance, the two little thought expressed. 
practical and cold. In the first place, words ‘just think,’ for they do make “Ad No.3 proves that short sentences 
may be too short toexcite the emotions. 
After reading the first part of each 














TO PROVIDE MORE ROOM series one can see the advantage of the 
longer statement, for every woman 

for OUR 20,000 DEPOSITORS wants ‘frocks and other things,’ and 

ane ye by telling her so, you make her think 


occupies enlarged quarters on the 
main floor of the Munsey Building 


“ie = 
Nah, nt HT Ain Today the Equitable Trust Company and 
na! (2 Fru its affiliated company. the Maryland Title 


about the things that she really does 
want and then she wonders how she 
can get them. However, I believe 
that if the following excerpt from 




















Guarantee Company, take over the premises 
on the main floor of the Munsey Building 
heretofore occupied by the business offices 





CHICAGO'S GREATEST BANK of The News and The Ameticen ‘The Ages of Woman’ were used in 
OUTSIDE THE LOOP Sete see eres © ‘Ages of Mary,’ the “Ages of Mary No. 
i oe ee ui anaes 3’ would have just a little bit more 

public generally, to attend the service 


coherence than it has at present: 
“When she marries, she brings to the 


formal opening of its new and 


With the rebuilding of our Amencan Bask Offer 
enlarged banking house and 


recently completed. with the improvements et our 


the celebration of its FIFTEENTH Howard Sereet Office well under way and with our . . 9: ° 
ANNIVERSARY on Saturday, Home Ofer dovbledm sce we hope ad mace y domestic partnership —,’ i. e., I believe 
September 24th from 9 A.M. nally to the comfort and convenience of the patrons 












































wae psc nines an the second paragraph in the beginning 
NORTA- - WESTERN TASTE Ciniciiiniieibiaas does not connect up with the first 
wav nvmevy arp OryON STREET oes paragraph as it would if begun with 
eevee etic a . ‘when.’ 

COMBINED aeseenees avks on 209.000 THE EQUITABLE eee coment **As grandmother reads over her 
morning paper and catches a glimpse 

of the second line in the ad, ‘Ages | 

. of Mary, No. 7,’ she will recall her | 

Looking Ahead! ‘bright-eyed lovely girlhood’ — will take | 

Seats to lemeseden eager count of her purposes and accomplish- | 
tne eae ern oe me ments, and, whether or not they 
There 2 similar need of lok: represent defeats or victories, will 

“Gel What You Cant Can What You Gat worag eer mest undoubtedly give someone younger | 

The Steubenville Bank poppet teh the benefit of her experience, demon- | 

& Trost Company pra strating how much better it is to look | 

Rave «Specially Propared Book of = ahead and prepare for the future with | 
“Fruit Jar Markers” Any One of Thve Mutua the defined purpose of saving at least 
aed et oom ty CRUSE TALS SrmncrmeLD 10 per cent of their earnings. Then, 
et too, the ‘Ages-of Mary, No. 7’ will be 

‘——s— rune more interesting to the young, sensible | 

reuvocs soa sake girl, as it is more specific and will | 

ates ate enable her to realize more fully that a | 

sabbipahteheteamet time is coming when she will no longer [| 























be ‘the bright-eyed lovely girl’ that 
she is now, and it is up to her not to 
Fig. 3. Some good points here depend on anyone but herself.” 
(Continued on page 44) 
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HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


eee Old 
Stagger. 





Y dear Boys: 

How many of youinrecent months 
have asked yourselves, ‘What is it I 
want in the bank, what am I after?” 
An old rival, whose progress was to 
mine as the express 
to the local, once 
gave me that snap 
advice. Everything 
this rival did sug- 
gested snap. Before 
he disappeared from 
my horizon he 
snapped at me— 
shouted it from the 
back platform, so to speak: 
“Are you drifting on in this 
business solely because you have no 
special ambition for any other? If 
so, it would seem that you are with- 
out ambition at all. If you are in 
pursuit of nothing in particular, that’s 
probably what you'll get. In fact most 
of us gather in about 40 per cent of 
what we really go after.” 

I have often wished there was a 
diagnostician of ambitions. We have 
the medical man who listens to your 
history, your symptoms and your 
heart, shuffles his cards and tells your 
physical fortune. He’s not sure 
whether the club swinging over your 
head is lung-trouble, the D. T.’s or 
hangnails, but he gives you a pretty 
good idea; and you decide to dodge the 
early openings to the bottomless pit 
while the dodging’s good—or you pro- 
ceed to swap the candle for the game. 
Now, suppose there was a business 
fortuneteller you could go to, lay 
_ before him in professional confidence 
your more or less shameful record, 
your present salary, age and experi- 
ence and your existing notions on your 
relations with the world (which latter 
you perhaps did not know until you 
began itemizing them). In this case 
- it seems to me that, even without 
*. special training or a ouija board, any 
successful general business practitioner 
could cut off quite a few years from 
* your guessing as to your finish. 

The trouble would be that people 
lacking ambition usually haven't 
-enough of it to seek advice or enlight- 
enment. The patients would be the 
ambitious folks. And this would be 
tough on the practitioners because, 
while the outcome of indolence is easily 
discernible, the life-line of ambition is 
» a complexity. 

Some of you boys have failed to 
realize that ambition, like other im- 
‘ portant elements in your careers, is not 
-afancy buta habit. The day I joined 
the bank I had only one aim and vision. 
You know what that was; you all had 
* it. But it was gone before it could 
















It was true that I 
took orders from him 
today, but only as part of the necessary training 


become a habit—at least temporarily 
it disappeared. The first declivity in 
the road of business life hid from my 
view the distant mountain crest. The 
position of general manager has never 
looked quite so easy of attainment as 
it did that morning I made the 
acquaintance of a high stool. 

They told me that the general man- 
ager had been in the bank twenty-four 
years, and that every junior could be 
general manager. Ergo! I must evi- 
dently stick to that pay sheet for 
twenty-four more or less monotonous 
winters before I ruled the bank. All 
that separated me from that goal was 
twenty-four years. Just what fol- 
lowed the twenty-four years and the 
big job needn’t be anticipated any 
more than the fate of the hapless 
general manager that my graduation 
would of necessity push into the dis- 
card. Anyway when you add twenty- 
four years to sixteen, the holder thereof 
would naturally have the common 
decency to take his dotage and tooth- 
less gums to the old people’s home. 

My reasoning was based on a 
groundless pre-supposition. However 
oddly it may sound, I do think that 
some of the banks carry on with this 
same mistaken principle in raising 
the junior clerk’s pay: that advance- 
ment is a matter of time, not endeavor. 
Head office pre-supposes that boys of 
one, two or three years’ experience 
are just one-year-men, two-year-men 
and three-year-men. I’ve had boys 
in my charge who made a post 250 
per cent of what it had been, but do 
you suppose I could get them 150 per 
cent of the pay? No, sir, though I 
rapped away at head office, boring 
holes into their hidebound traditions 
like a woodpecker ringing a tree for 
the illusive worm. It wasn’t that the 


bank grudged the money; they would 
have been glad to buy my man at the 


price, but they were afraid there might 


be a howl all round. 
They must on no ac- 
count give the lazy 
ones cause for com- 
plaint. The result is 
that big plums are 
being gathered out- 
side the bank all over 
the country by ex- 
juniors to whom we 
were afraid to pay 
the money they 
earned. 

Let us hope for 
the day, boys—and 
put out grappling hooks for it, too— 
when we will have a minimum salary 
for the moocher, but a roof on hinges 
for the boy with the alert mind and the 
nimble hand. Because if you don’t 
lift off the limit for the man I have in 
mifid—-the lad who commits the pre- 
sumption of cutting wisdom teeth 
early—he will go outside anyway to 
have a look at the beautiful sky. 

The inconsistent feature is that our 
banks do reward initiative after the 
first few years. But it’s too late; the 
boy has now come to believe that time 
is the essence of the agreement. To 
pre-suppose that a clerk under a cer- 
tain age has no valuable initiative is to 
rob him of it. Exactly, in fact, as my 
grandfather classed my grandmother 
as destitute of opinions on questions of 
the day. 

Although I’m guilty of the word my- 
self, it seems that, ever since that 
precious gang of meow-cats stuck their 
hatpins into Julius Caesar for his 
ambition, the word ambition has been 
falling into disrepute. *I would not dis- 
courage its use in actors, story books 
and school boys, but as between, say, 
the inspector and the ledger-keeper it 
sounds a bit declamatory. When a 
man uses “‘ambition”’ referring to him- 
self, it somehow suggests the need for 
an advisor or a guardian. In business 
life that guardian or big brother to the 
word ambition is initiative. A man 
can dream his life away being ambi- 
tious. Like other ancient personages, 
ambition requires the services of a 
slave to make an impressive appear- 
ance. A man’s initiative is the slave 
of his ambition, being bound to it 
without credit and without pay. Un- 
fortunately, in most of us, the master 
has freed the slave, and consequently 
is helpless. 

Suppose a junior clerk insisted on 
retaining his general manager ambi- 
tion? 

At the moment, the only one I can 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The 
PARSONS’ TESTS 
for good business paper 





The writing surfaces of good bond and led- 
ger papers should be smooth, even, firm— 
and finished alike on both sides, The pen 
should glide freely without catch or miss. 
The ink should not spread. 


2—for 
* Crackle” 





A test for all bond papers and light weight 
ledgers. Shake the paper and listen to the 
“‘erackle.”” Good pores will rattle and snap 
like a crisp new $100 bill. 


3—for 


“Erasing” 





A good ledger paper must be extra well 
sized, so that you can erase on thesame spot 
and write over each new surface without the 
ink spreading. An important test on ma- 
chine ledger work. 





Rub the paper between your knuckles as a 
washerwoman works suds into a garment. 
Any paper will lose its form and finish on this 
test. But good ledger or bond will retain its 
strength; will not tear, or show pin holes 
when held toa light. 


5—for 
“Strength” 





Tear the paper. The “‘pull’’ necessary to 
start the tear and enlarge it indicates the 
quality of the fibre and the care used in man- 
ufacture 


6—for 
“Finish” 





Hold the paper on a leve? with the eye and 
look along the surface. A good ledger is 
—, rm, eee y Seiahee both sides 
alike. 0 md is slightly uneven, yet 
with no ee valleys on either ~ hy 














Hold the paper up toalight. A 
— is even-toned and bright in 
color. A good bond is somewhat 

mottled but with uniform ap- 
pearance. Both will be with- 

out spots or waxy 
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These 7 Simple Paper Tests 
Will Make You a Judge of 


Good Business Paper 


| § pees you are a paper ex- 
pert you undoubtedly 
have found it quite difficult to 
judge good business paper. 

When you have had to de- 
cide between two makes of 
letter or ledger papers—papers 
that looked alike and seemed 
alike—you have had no accu- 
rate method of determining 
a choice. Price probably 
swayed you. Yet price is the 
one test not to use in judging 
the quality of a paper. 

What business men have 
been looking for is a series of 
simple, homely tests that any 
one can make. ‘Teststhat will 
tell you immediately the true 
character and quality of the 
business paper you buy. 

Our 68 years of experience 
in making good busi- 
ness papers enables us 
to offer you the ‘‘ Par- 
sons Tests’’ — simple, 










accurate, easy to make. They 
are good enough for us to use 
at our own mills in judging 
the quality of our own manu- 
facture. Toassist youin making 
these tests, as illustrated here, 
we will send a liberal sample 
book of Parsons Defendum 
Ledger Paper in white and also 
in buff that is becoming so 
popular because of its ease on 
the eyes. 

Test the quality of Defend- 
um Ledger with the ledger 
paper you are now using. Test 
the lighter weights with the 
letter paper you are now using. 
These tests will show you why 
Parsons Defendum Ledger is 
the largest selling ledger paper 
in the world. 

Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Preserve this page for ready 
reference. Write for the Par- 
sons Defendum Sample Book, 
and additional copies of the 

Parsons Tests.”’ 


‘Makers of satin Paper Since 1853 








PARSONS ) PDéfendum Ledger Parsons Bond Old Hampden Bond Mercantile Bond 
Algonquin Bond Gothic Bond Parsons Linen Scotch Linen Ledger 
PRODUCTS Mercantile Record Parchment Bristol 
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Then why try to reach people by mail 
without an Addressing Machine? And 
why be satisfied with less than the sim- 
blest, speediest, most economical system? 


























These Elliott Index Cards print their own 
Addresses 

No more tedious copying. No more duplication 
of effort. Just use these cards for indexing and 
filing your various lists of names. Then, in the 
Elliott ADDRESS-PRESS, these same cards will 
address your circulars, form letters, state- 
ments, etc., forever after. 
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Each turn of the crank sends a card through 
the ADDRESS-PRESS and automatically 
prints a different address each time; — 60 per 
minute. These addresses cannot be distin- 
guished from typewriting, because— 
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Addresses can be stencilled into Elliott Index- 
Address Cards right in your-own office—by 
anyone—on any standard typewriter. Easiest 
thing in the world to keep mailing lists “alive” 
and on the job, no matter whether they con- 
sist of 700 or 7,000,000 names. 











Send > Book **Mechan 


end for our Free 1 ‘ 
The Elliott Co. 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass, 
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think of who did so consistently was 
Campbell Johnson. I knew him first 
as an athlete. He had been quite a 
number of years in the bank and yet 
had the general managership in his 
mind’s eye just as firmly, and just as 
professedly, as when a beginner. He 
was one of those hard workers you can 
always count on to do something else. 
He learned typewriting, shorthand, 
business accounting, French and even 
German in his spare time. Like many 
successful men, he was continually 
before the public in other capacities; 
yet a banker first, last and all the 
time. A good public speaker and 
alertly informed on current history, he 
was almost simple on the general 
manager mania. You could turn him 
to it from any other subject in two 
minutes. He talked about general 
managers so that we concluded they 
were a class of skilled laborers, like 
lathers, the difference being that a 
handy general manager drew fabulous 
pay. Really one wondered why any 
boy decided to study for a lather. 

Perhaps it is because so many of us 
caught the aspiration from Campbell 
Johnson that the general manager 
market has been overcrowded eversince. 

Our hero—I call him that because 
he dealt out general managerships to 
the rest of us without fear or favor— 
was certainly the most hopeful prophet 
I ever listened to. With a general 
managership in the savings bank for 
me, so to speak, to be drawn out when 
I was twenty-one, I possessed a fine 
scorn for the ordinary run of managers. 
As for the manager of a small branch! 
Well, it was true I took orders from 
him today but only as part of the 
necessary training of an elected high 
executive and to prove my ability to 
take orders. Much, in fact, as a youth- 
ful Prince of Wales would take orders 
from a drill sergeant. A very short 
time and “this man” (I use Campbell 
Johnson’s exact words—and _ tone) 
would be having his orders from me. 
In at least one case I rather believe it 
was decided that “this man’s” first 
orders would be one for his resignation. 
On the whole, however, I decided to do 
something handsome for them. 

I was plucked of a few of these fine 
feathers, and threatened to become a 
real bank clerk after I got out of touch 
with Campbell Johnson. It seemed 
that he was quite well known in my 
bank as well as his own and sometimes 
rated as an upstart, an overrated man 
and a boaster. I got myself in dis- 
favor with my seniors by defending 
him extravagantly, being too young to 
know that wisdom means keeping one’s 
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COIN 
WRAPPERS 


High Grade 


“ACME” 


Tubular Coin Wrappers 
for Less Money 





Write Today for 
Samples and Price List 


We Guarantee 
Right Prices, Quality, 
Prompt Delivery 


Salesmen: Desirable territory still open 





| 
ACME COIN WRAPPER 
SALES COMPANY 
427 Goebel Building 


Detroit - = Michigan 




















own counsel when the expressed per- 
sonal views of the manager disagree | 
with one’s own. | 
Then, one day, Campbell Johnson | 
came to town. He was an inspector | 











Moral Effect 


The impression your savings depositors 
carry away is not temporary—it’s lasting. 
Above all it must include a feeling of 
security—a sense of protection—a knowl- 


edge that frauds are impossible. Inkless 
Finger Prints never fail to impress de- 
positors with this sense of security. It is 
the surest 


Means 


of positive identification—infallible. This 
method is clean, sanitary and pleasant— 
no ink or soiled fingers. It saves time 
and gives permanent 


INSURANEE 


Poor writers and “‘cross mark makers” 
appreciate Inkless Finger Prints identifi- 
cation. It protects the depositor—your 
Teller—and you, Mr. Banker. 


Write Now! 


Bauder Identification Co. 
Astor Trust Building, New York 
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by this time. He invited me to dinner | | (0 as oacarar arene erer ar saree anc ie fer eCCRCC 
and | had a long evening of executive- 
mansion talk. I slithered about de- 

lightedly, bumping into general man- 
agers, foreign agents and presidents. 
I complained of the treatment of 
Samson, my accountant — another sure 
sign of ill-advised youth—and C. J. 
kindly offered a stimulant. “Don’t 
worry,” he said, “‘he’ll soon be found 
out.”” Then, with old-time balm for 
my wounds, he concluded: “I think 
it will not be more than three or four 
years till you’re Samson’s senior in the 
bank.” 

Contemporary history proves that I 
was nearer to being Samson’s senior 
at that moment than I’ve ever been 
since. He is one of our important 
managers today. Although head of- 
fice has since been watching him for 
fifteen or twenty years, he’s not been 
found out yet. 

I went on my way rejoicing—or as 
the case might be—from one branch 
to another, until, one fine summer’s 
morning, a newspaper played my 
memory a ghoulish trick. At least I 
concluded, among other astonished 
conclusions, that it had. A headline 
reading, “CAMPBELL JOHNSON 
GENERAL MANAGER!’ Wraith 
of my misguided youth, sure as you’re 
born there it was! 

That’s all. The man I’ve been 
talking about was a very real character 
indeed. Older men, reading this letter, 
may ere this have got his correct name 
by both ears. 

It must be allowed that, in picking | 
the ripe fruit, Campbell Johnson did | 
not use the same ladder as the other | 
kings of the earth, but the fact is that 
he set out believing that a general 
manager’s chair was being upholstered 
for him, and he.got ready for it every 
hour of his life. He endowed me with 
an unwieldy bundle of mottoes and 
ideals and, although my maturer 
judgment enjoys his assurance, I have 
never ceased to admire him. I look back 
on him as my finest example of a man 
inspired by. the power of anidea. My 
personal estimate of him signifies little. 
As a matter of fact he’s out of the game 
now, but that: needn’t prevent your 
using me as a medium to get in touch 
with his departed spirit. Most of the 
benefits that we don’t work for we get 
from dead ones. 

I think I said that the word initiative 
is big brother to ambition; also that the 
thing was slave to ambition. If I 
went on and stated that it was hand- 
maiden to ambition and jack-screw to 
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The Peoples Banking & Trust Co., Marietta, Ohio 


" EARY and Alford Service’’ is, in 


a nutshell, the concentrated effort 





of architect, designer, engineer and 
bank equipment expert. It is designed to 
eliminate uncertainty, to save the banker 
time and money, and to produce bank 
and office buildings that represent sound 


EEE 


judgment and aggressive business ability. 


May we send you a copy of 
our portfolio, ‘‘The Work of $ 
Weary and Alford Company’ *? 
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it, your mouths would begin to widen WEARY AND ALFORD CoMPANY . 
at my vehemence, but I am willing to Bank and Office Buildings = 
be the goat if you will only clap hand- A 
cuffs on those two words -— initiative, > 1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago . 
ambition. > : 

Ambition without initiative will only z : 
qualify you for the life job of willing = z 
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horse. You won’t be famous even as 
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sudden and unexpected overstress. Latent energy 
is requisite to uninterrupted operation. This 
same margin of safety or reserve strength is embodied in 


sig efficient power plant is designed to meet 


Byron Weston Company’s 
LEDGER PAPER 


In the business office, this added value insures greater 
services than average requirements demand—it is 
insurance against damage from careless work—rough 
handling, or improperstorage. You need Byron Weston 
Company’s ‘‘Power Plus’’ Papers in your business. 


SEND for Sample Book and Test Sheets 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























About ‘‘Bank Advertising Experience” 





**The Printing Art’’ says 


“Probably no man in the country has as thorough a knowledge of and as wide an 
acquaintance with bank advertising as T. D. MacGregor, and the reader of this 
volume can get the benefit of his experience in a very large degree from its pages. 


“To bank men the book is of value from the first page to the last, but the men who are con- 
nected with the advertising of the banks will doubtless find the greatest advantage in the 
chapters on advertising criticism, clothing the bank advertisement, the illustration of adver- 
tisements, emblems and slogans, and the round-up of good banking ideas. It is safe to say 
that in these pages several hundred illustrations of bank advertisements which have already 
appeared in some form or other are shown as reduced cuts, but always clearly and in most 
instances plainly enough for the reader to follow the text of even the small type. 


2.2 yj A clearly written, easily understood book that 
B ank Advertising Experience shou!d be on the desk of everyone interested 
in financial advertising. Price $2.00. Sent on 
approval to banks and trust companies. Write for your copy today. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 
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a source of humor, because that sort 
of fame goes to the jackass. You 
know about the donkey inspired to his 
greatest exertion by the bunch of 
carrots suspended before him on a 
fishing pole. He’s a great example of 
ambition without initiative. If he 
were only half horse, with half horse 
sense, that mule would have the 
initiative first to make use of his well- 
known ability and kick the holder of 
that fishing pole higher than a kite— 
then quietly to achieve his ambition. 

Incidentally, any boss or employer 
who promises a bunch of carrots that 
he intends to dangle out of your reach 
deserves to be kicked higher than a kite. 

Campbell Johnson didn’t need the 
sight of a bunch of carrots to fool him 
into working. I think he preferred 
the push-cart arrangement, with his 
work right in front of him and 
commanding all his attention, which 
otherwise might wander aimlessly to 
the surrounding scenery that didn’t 
concern him. The push-cart of his 
ambition was thus always being ad- 
vanced, but the power behind the 
shafts was his initiative. 

My friend’s fingers were always 
itching with a burning desire to invent 
a new trick with them: your fingers and 
mine more often itch from chillblains 
contracted by allowing ourselves to 
become hot and cold too frequently. 
To me, at least, Campbell Johnson was 
not so much a hero while he was in our 
midst as now that he is gone; which the 
same is true of most of our really first- 
class heroes, whose souls go marching 
on. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE OLD STAGER. 


In a Tight Place 


MAN was one day hunting in a 

forest. <A terrible storm came up. 
He looked about for shelter. But 
there was none. It began to rain in 
torrents. So he crawled into a hollow 
log. It fitted snugly. 

The rain lasted for hours. The 
water soaked through the wood. The 
log began toswell. When the storm 
was over, the hunter could not get out. 

He strained to free himself with all 
his might. But the log held tight. 
Exhausted, he gave up. He knew 
that he would starve to death. 

Like a drowning man, he saw his 
whole life flash before him, especially 
his mistakes. He suddenly remem- 
bered that he had never started a bank 
account, and that his wife and baby, 
penniless, would starve. 

This thought made him feel so small 
that he was able to crawl out of the 
log without difficulty.— The Balance 
Sheet, published by Merchants Trust 
& Savings Company, Muncie, Ind. 
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“Continued on page—— 


In the ledgers of the Darien Scheme, a famous Scotch 
trading company of 1696, long accounts, like stories in 
a modern fiction magazine, are continued from page to 
page throughout the book. 


With modern Loose Leaf systems, accounts are 
never broken up, because new pages may be inserted 
in the ledger wherever needed. 


You insert new pages in National Loose Leaf Ledgers 
with the greatest ease—one light turn of a key releases 
the sheets from the grip of the locking device, your new 
page is slipped in, then the book is as quickly locked again. 


National Loose Leaf Books are used by such firms 
as American Telegraph and Telephone Company, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Worthington Pump & Machinery Com- 
pany. Ask your stationer to show you our Royal Loose 
Leaf Ledger, Series 8100. Its chassis is the strongest 
made; its mechanical features include hinge lugs, bridge 
plates, bronze bearings and the National flat key. Cow- 
hide and corduroy binding, ruled sheets of Yorkshire 
Ledger paper. 


Look for This Trade Mark When You Buy 





Loose Leaf and Bound Books 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
111 RIVERSIDE HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Every accountant and every purchas- 
ing agent ought to have our book, 
‘‘Ready Records for Accounting.” It’s 
free—ask your stationer for a copy. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 


Ledgers 

Ledger Sheets 

Post Binders 

Sheet Holders 

Bank Forms 

Price Books 

Ring Binders 
Columnar Sheets 
Commercial Forms 
Memorandum Books 
Students’ Note-Books 
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TRAVELERS’ 
AB-A ‘nice 


Association Cheques 











OU can recommend 

these universally used 
travelers’ cheques to your 
customers with the knowl- 
edge that for many years 
and in many lands they 
have been used and found 
unfailingly satisfactory. 
Today they enjoy the con- 
fidence of travelers the 


world over. 





For full particulars and 
literature write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 








Indisputable Records of 
Safe-Deposit Transactions 


which prove the exact date, hour, 
and minute of entry, and which 

clerk, customer, 
Received ete., were in- 
Answered Vv 
Approved t 
Paid 
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Started 
— AUTOMATIC 
Stes. TIME STAMP 
Used by leading 
banks, trust companies, Federal 
Reserve Banks and Branches. 
Automatic change from A. M. 
and P. M. No loose or rubber 
= Tamper-proof, dustproof. 
yuaranteed accurate. Our long 
list of banks using it is of great 
seat to you. Write for copy 
NOW. 


Automatic Time Stamp Co. 
162 Congress St., Bosten, Mass. 
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Another Department Store Idea 


T the Ad Carnival given by the 
Business & Professional Women’s 
Club of the Y. W. C. A. of Little Rock, 
Ark., the prize for the most effective 
booth, offered by the Advertising Club 
of Little Rock, was awarded to the 
American Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Company. 

The exterior of the booth was a 
replica of the bank building. The 
display on the interior carried out the 
general theme of a Financial Depart- 
ment Store as was indicated by a large 
sign reading: 

FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT STORE 
46 Years Old This Month 
Tue Larcest BANK IN THE STATE 


Seven of the departments of the 
bank were displayed in detail in small 
compartments two feet square. The 
arched decoration over the top of each 
compartment bore a sign indicating 
the department represented. 

The Women’s Department was re- 


| produced in miniature, even to the 


small marble check counters. Dolls 
appropriately dressed, represented the 
woman manager who sat at her tiny 
desk, a customer standing at one of 
the three tellers’ windows, and the 
colored maid who stood by the curtains 
leading into the rest room. Much 
interest was shown in the reproduction 
of minute details such as the very tiny 
telephone and vase of flowers, each less 
than two inches high, and the almost 
microscopic checks which were scattered 
on the check counters. 

The Savings Department had the 
floor space covered entirely with small 
green book banks. A shelf suspended 
from the top held a number of the same 
banks. Tacked to the shelf was a 
sign reading: “SAVE FOR—Home, 
College, Vaca- 
tion, Sickness.” 
ribbons 
led from this 
sign to a tiny 
bungalow, on the 
porch of which 
stood dolls dress- 
ed to represent 
a bride and 
groom; to a 
group of attrac- 
tive vacation 
pictures; to a 
doll dressed in 
college cap and 
gown with a 
diploma in its 
arms; and to a 
doll dressed as a 
nurse. In the 
front of the com- 
partment was a 
bowl filled with 


new pennies, in which a tree was 
planted bearing silver and paper dollars 
as fruit. In front of this bowl was 
placed a small sign reading ‘Plant 
Pennies—Grow Dollars.” 

The Insurance Department showed 
a small cottage partly burned, two 
small bales of cotton partly burned, 
and two toy automobiles in collision. 
Numerous insurance policies were dis- 
played and pictures of fires, accidents, 
etc., appeared on the side walls, to- 
gether with appropriate signs. 

The center compartment represented 
the Safe Deposit Department and was 
an exact replica of the vault, showing 
the thickness of the door, the bars 
in front, and the boxes in the rear. 
Back of the door was a safe deposit 
box of the smallest regular size. The 
open box showed valuable papers of 
all kinds, jewels, and an old daguerreo- 
type, suggesting heirlooms. 

The Real Estate Department had a 
very attractive bungalow and lawn. 
On a post of the bungalow was a small 
“For Sale” sign, while on the sides of 
the compartment were appropriate 
signs. 

The main attraction in the Checking 
Department was two large posters. 
One showed the streets of a town and 
a number of roughly sketched build- 
ings representing a department store, 
grocery, gas company, electric com- 
pany, water company, and other con- 
cerns where monthly bills are usually 
payable. At the bottom of the poster 
leading from a picture of a bungalow, 
were small footsteps which went from 
one of these buildings to another, 
down the long street, off on the side 
streets, and back again. About half- 
way down the street was pasted 


the picture of the woman who was 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


supposed to be taking these steps. The 
top of the poster was lettered ‘‘Paying 
pills with cash takes time and steps.” 
At the bottom appeared the line, “A 
Checking Account Would Prevent 
This.” 

The other poster was a large picture 
of a rested, contented-looking woman, 
sitting at a table looking over house- 
hold bills. Pasted around this picture 
were stamped envelopes addressed to 
the gas company, electric company 
and other firms. Protruding from 
the envelopes were checks made pay- 
able to these business houses. At the 
top of the poster were cancelled checks 
bearing several endorsements. One 
corner of the poster read “Pay Bills by 
Check—Save Time and _ Worry.” 
Under the cancelled checks was the 
wording ““Your cancelled check is an 
indisputable receipt.” 

This booth also had a small teapot 
with some paper money showing under 
the lid. Standing by the teapot was 
a doll dressed as a burglar and wearing 
a mask. A small sign read ““Teapot 
Banks are Burglars’ Baits.” 

On the floor of the booth were some 
bags of money, various sized check 
books, pass books, and deposit slips, 
while a festoon of blank checks hung 
from the ceiling. 

The Travel Department, which 
proved to be one of the most popular, 
had a beautiful oil painting of a steam- 
ship on the back wall. The sides of 
the booth were lined with travel fold- 
ers and travelers’ checks. In the 
foreground were a small Statue of 
Liberty on the edge of water, a replica 
of the capitol, some small traveling 
bags, a toy train in the rear, a globe, 
and on the left side, a little desert 
scene with an oasis, a small tent anda 
camel. 

Each of the compartments was 
specially lighted from the top so as to 
give a fine effect. The side walls of 
the main booth had pictures of the 
exterior and interior of the bank 
building, and several large special dis- 
play ads. Among them was a set of 
six ads which had won the first prize 
offered by the Arkansas Bankers 
Association, a large ad announcing the 
forty-sixth anniversary of the bank, 
and original thriftograms. 


Oddly Enough, the Pies 
Gave Out 


NE thousand pies induced 1,000 
boys to make deposits to their sav- 
ings accounts and 400 boys to open 
new accounts in the Peoples Bank, of 
Portland, Oregon. To each boy who 
opened an account or made a deposit 
between ten and twoo’clock on a certain 
day, a real pie was presented. The 
bank ran out of pies before two o’clock. 
There was a “pie day”’ for newsboys 
and another for Bov Scouts. 
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Serurity 


Ancient castles were not lock-proof-——they were ram- 
proof. The principle which protected them provides 
security here. The heavy steel ‘‘Lock Behind the 
Lock’”’ is the 20th century barricade which makes 
present-day lock-punching a useless effort. 





















— _ ONVUNCIBILE  — 
SARIS DEPOSI BOXES, 


_“The Lock Behind the Lock” 













are now serving banks everywhere as an exceptional inducement to 
box renters. The safe deposit box is the only item of a bank’s 
equipment that is a profit 
earner. But to earn, it must 
serve—and serve Joyally. 
Security is paramount —the 
little steel giant is the answer. 











Invincible Safe Deposit 
Boxes are designed in uni- 
form sections. With a mini- 
mum investment you can 
meet your growing needs 
as they develop. Write to- 
day for the Invincible book. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 





‘*The Lock Behind the Lock’’ 


This modern barricade consists of a heavy 
bar of steel 144x4 inches, the full 
height of the door. It resists sledging and 
lock-punching by barricading the lock and 
reinforcing the door. Write us for details. 
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‘‘“HOLD UP’”’ Prevention Insurance 


WON'T SHATTER OR FLY 


Trade Mark—- Protected by U.S. Patents 





BULLET PROOF GLASS 


A burglar alarm won’t prevent a “hold up.” Neither will an armed watchman. 
Banks have tried both — Yes, and they’ve been held up! 


The whole story is prevention. Keep the hold up man from “shooting up’’ 
the Bank by making your Bank the sort that laughs at bullets! Safetee Bullet 
Proof Glass takes a bullet by the back of the neck and hauls it up short. It can 
crack but it can’t go through the glass. 


Install it in windows and doors leading from the public space to the working 
space. The hold up man can’t shoot up your Bank no matter how hard he tries. 


Police of many cities tested Safetee Bullet Proof Glass by shooting at it with 
steel-jacketted, 45 caliber bullets. Not one bullet went through the glass. 


Prevent the hold up— don’t chase the burglars afterward —and never get them! 
Safetee Bullet Proof Glass heads off the bullet —and heads off the hold up! 
Write us for Samples and Literature. 


SAFETEE GLASS COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
326 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























Duo-Dime Recording Bank 


(WITH ETCHED BRASS NAME PLATE) 
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The best The Bank with 
Account Producer Real Merit. 
Manufactured. ne 
Vest Pocket Size. Holds $6.00 

in Dimes. 
Made of The Double Com- 
Aluminum. partment Bank. 




















Used and endorsed by over three thousand of the best financial institutions 
in America and abroad. 


The popularity of this little upbuilder of thrift is so great, most of the financial 
institutions desire it for exclusive representation. 


Here is your opportunity to obtain the most novel and practical bank of them all. 
Write for sample and sixty page catalog. 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Wabash Ave. and Sixteenth St. 
CHICAGO, -U. S&S. A. 


Times Square Bldg., New York City 





LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF SAVINGS BANKS AND BANK SIGNS 





Personal Service to Bankers 
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Rediscount Rates—Theory and 
Practice 


(Continued from page 15) 


maintained. A recent statement of 
the New York Reserve bank showed a 
large item of this kind. In an economic 
sense it means the interposition of a 
man-made decision in the play of 
financial forces. The danger is an 
over stimulation of business ventures 
in a district, and dependence on 
favoritism in the making of the 
decision. The practice opens the way 
for political manipulations which 
should be avoided by every possible 
means. It is practice which, in effect, 
converts a system composed of inde- 
pendent regional banks into a central- 
ized whole. 

The rediscount rate and its variations 
should have a greater influence on 
business and a greater significance to 
business men than it now does. 
Theoretically it should always be 
higher than the rate charged by com- 
mercial banks. Rediscounting should 
bring a loss, instead of a profit, to the 
member bank. Practically such a 
condition would have been undesirable 
during the war. Perhaps it would be 
undesirable now. Experience has been 
too small and acquired under con- 
ditions too far from normal to permit 
a dogmatic statement. There is no 
doubt that during the greater part of 
the year the rediscount rate should be 
higher. -Whether it should ever be 


lower and thereby act as a stimulant to . 


business is problematical. But when it 
is higher the question of the maturity of 
paper eligible for rediscount will disap- 
pear. In selecting paper for offer to the 
Reserve bank, the banker will pick that 
nearest maturity so that his loss may 
be as small as possible. Thus the 
rediscounting operations of the Reserve 
bank will be larger in volume, but 
probably not in amounts and the 
rediscount rate will have a greater 
influence. The market for commercial 
paper will be broader. Interest rates 
and money rates will be accurately 
adjusted by competitive forces. 

The Federal Reserve system, as a 
scheme of applied banking is, and will 
continue to be, in a false position until 
the last vestige of arbitrary power 
over the rediscount rate has been 
removed. It is the demand of business 
that regulatory factors be removed or 
regulatory powers be modified except 
as they prevent abuses and injustice. 

The Reserve system itself was de- 
signed to prevent injustice and abuse, 
not to restrain freedom of action. It 
was never intended to impose on the 
banks or the country the views or 
decisions of a board; it was intended 
to loose the facilities for financial 
freedom which the old banking law 
denied and prevent a recurrence of 
inhibitions on that freedom. 
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What do missed endorsements cost you? 


ERHAPS not very much in dollars and cents, but a great deal 
in delays, errors, and misunderstandings—the inevitable results 
of hand endorsing. 


You can get rid of all that with the National Check Endorser; it 
never misses nor “splits” an endorsement; never mutilates checks 
no matter what their size or condition. 


The National is adaptable to any type of computing equipment and 
the fastest machine of its kind. It permits endorsing and listing in 
one operation—a real aid in making the clearing house on time. 


Our customers will tell you that the National pays for itself over 
and over again, by increasing your average daily balances. 


MORKRUM COMPANY 
World Building, New York City 1410 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


NATIONAL CHECK 
ENDORSER 
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Illustrated 
Bank News Displays 


that are distinctive 
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Newspaper advertising that reflects 

the dignity, individuality and facilities 

of the bank it serves to build. 
Designed and written by bank-trained sales and 
publicity specialists of this organization which 
provides a comprehensive, effective, economical 


new business service for banks. 


Without obligation, send for booklet “Selling 
Your Bank’s Service the Modern Way.” 


BANKERS 
NEW BUSINESS 
SERVICE 


CHARLES H. MOORE 
AND ASSOCIATES 


15 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 


WOON LANA ONAAA NAAN 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HE cashier had had a hard day. 
He had turned down twenty-three 
applications for loans, reprimanded 
three tellers, fired one messenger, 
smoothed out a couple of differences — 
personal and otherwise —in the book- 
keeping department, calmed down a 
customer whose stop payment had been 
ignored, chased after an offended 
patron who had started out the front 
door with his balance in his hand, 
slipped up on a forgery, taken a 
reprimand from the president, and was 
now engaged in typing his correspond- 
ence by the two-finger method —for 
his stenographer was on her vacation. 
It is not surprising that he fell 
asleep. 
And as he lay with his weary head 


upon his desk, there came to him a. 


dream. 

He dreamed that he was in heaven — 
what is more, he dreamed that he was 
the cashier of the biggest bank in the 
place. . 

And at this particular time —so he 
fancied—he was engaged in drawing up 
the Rules and Regulations for em- 
ployees. And this is how they read — 

1. Tellers are not allowed to jump 
over the tops of their cages in their 
eagerness to shake hands with cus- 
tomers. Tellers will please use the 
little doors in the grills provided for 
that purpose. 

2. Owing to the tendency of bor- 
rowers to repay loans far in advance of 
the time when they are due, loan 
tellers are instructed not to accept 
repayments of loans less than three 
days’ old. Customers repaying loans 
should form their line on the left of the 
loan windows. 

3. No loan to any customer will be 
permitted at less than 15 per cent, plus 
3 per cent for making the loan, plus 
2 per cent to cover expenses. No 
interest charges are allowed on loans 
to officers. 

4. The advertising department is 
instructed not to attract people in such 
crowds that they cannot be accom- 
modated. If the press of business 
becomes too heavy, guards will please 
form lines outside the doors. 

5. Banking hours are from 11 A. M. 
to 1 P. M., except Saturday. The 
bank is closed Saturday afternoons. 

6. It has been found necessary to 
employ one man for the special purpose 
of receiving expressions of satisfaction 
from our customers. Tellers’ will 
please refer all words of thanks or 
appreciation to Cage Number 13. 

7. Inorder to save time, officers are 
instructed to dictate but not to read 
their correspondence. Our _ stenog- 
raphers are infallible. 


8. As there have been no cases of 
forgery here for the last 300 years, 
tellers are instructed to pay all checks 
without comparison of signature. 

9. Please do not embarrass our 
customers by calling the bookkeeping 
department for a balance. Our cus- 
tomers make no overdrafts. 

10. Vacations shall be as follows — 
cashier, one month. All others, 
twenty-four hours. 





A few mottoes for some of our depart- 
ments: 

Tellers —‘“‘What’s the difference?” 

Mortgage Loans—‘‘Not by words, 
but by deeds.” 

Individual Books —*‘There’s no place 
like home.” 

Draft Clerks —“‘It’s an ill wind” — 
etc. 

Messengers —“‘Get *em going and 
coming.” 

Directors —““If you want a man well 
done, do him yourself.” 





Even a finan-seer is sometimes a 
false prophet. 

“I suppose it’s the irony of fate,” 
sighed the vice-president. 

““What’s the matter?” inquired the 
visiting banker. 

““Well,’”’ complained the vice-presi- 
dent, “my first daughter married our 
heaviest borrower. My only son 
eloped with the girl who was the worst 
overdraft offender in town —she still 
is —and now I have just learned that 
my second daughter is engaged to a 
bank examiner!” 

The law of compensation is a great 
thing. Bootblacks have perhaps lost 
a great deal of business this year —but 
think of the manufacturers of shoe- 
polish! ‘Tailors, perhaps, are hard up 
—but how the ironing boards must be 
selling!” 





How the fight started. 

Cashier (to the vice-president) ““Will 
you go over to Smith’s office with me 
this afternoon?” 

Vice-president —“‘Are you calling a 
loan?” 

Cashier —“‘I’m calling alone if you 
don’t go with me, naturally.” 

Vice-president —‘“‘Well why can’t 
you call a loan if I goalong? Do you 
have to be by yourself when you call a 
loan?” 

Cashier (indignantly) “How can a 
man call alone with somebody else 
along, I’d like to know!” 

Vice-president —‘*Why, I’ve called a 
loan hundreds of times when you’ve 
been with me yourself!’ 
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“TWELVE OCLOCK and ALLS WELL’ 


HUS alled out the village crier as he The CONTINENTAL. and 
went about the town. BANKS 


CHICA! co 





Complete Banking Service 
When you reach the late hours of life will | Resurces over 300 Millions 


you be able to cry out: “All’s well”? 











A Savings account will guarantee safety and comfort 
for you in the future. 






The Savings Habit is a Good Habit. 
This Bank will help you cultivate it. 


CONTINENTAL end COMMERCIAL 


‘TRUST ann SAVINGS BANK 
La Salle, Adams.Quincy and Wells Streets 










OPEN A LL warn Fs SATURDAY §& uw Tt Et 8 P. M. 

















ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ADVERTISING? 


This reproduction of Savings Bank copy 
was used recently in Chicago newspapers. 
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3,000 


New Accounts 





This Calendar Bank and eight of 
our courteous bonded salesmen 
brought 3,000 new and active 
accounts to the Union Bank of 


Milwaukee. This bank will tell 
you about the splendid results of 
the campaign. 


We guarantee results with our 
account-getting service and can 
refer you to many banks which 
are delighted with our system. 


The calendar feature of the bank 
constantly and persistently keeps 
the thought of saving before the 
owner; in fact he is compelled 
to save to keep the calendar 
up to date. 


Calendar Banks may be ordered 
without the services of our sales- 
men. We furnish you without 
charge any information you need 
for using them to your advantage. 
Just clip the coupon and ¥ 
we will bring you positive 
proof that the Calendar 
Bank is a SURE-FIRE 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
BUILDER. 


Sample banks 
sent to banks 
upon request. 





Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co., 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Name 
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Town 
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| there’s another side to this. 


The Editor of the Clarion Meant 
Well, But— 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Well, it’s the truth, ain’t it?” said 
Hanlon. 

“Yes, it’s the truth, but it makes 
every customer of our banks think we 
are a gang of bloodsuckers. I suppose 
Haywood ought to pay, but this does 
not give our side of it.” 

Two weeks later, court met. Among 
the cases was one against the Security 
State. The paper gave it this report: 

“Fred Minkle was given judgment 
against the Security State Bank for 
$1,456.76, which the court held it had over- 


charged him on his cattle-feeding opera- 
tions.” 


Then Hanlon 
Martin. 

“This is outrageous,” he declaimed 
heatedly. 

Martin’s turn to smile came. 
the truth, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, in a way, but it was merely a 
dispute over who should pay the 
freight on the fat cattle— Minkle paid 
it and thensued us torecover. He had 
the right on his side but we couldn’t 
settle it without letting the court act. 
Funny the editor didn’t get all the 
facts.” 

“I suppose he just took the court 
records and stopped. Right enough, 
too, when you think about it.” 

But Hanlon went across the street 
wrathy as ever. These were but 
trifles compared with the next arousing 
item. Howit ever got to the paper the 
bankers could not discover— probably 
one of the stockholders had let it slip. 
It touched the Continental Trust Bank 
this time and read: 


went over to see 


“It is 


“The directors of the Continental Trust 
Bank held their monthly meeting Monday 
evening. A semi-annual dividend of 9 per 
cent was declared. A dinner at _ the 
Oceanic House followed the meeting.” 


“That’s a fine advertisement for our 
bank,” sputtered Bremen, president of 
the Continental, as he and Hanlon met 
Martin in the city park. “These 
farmers will figure out that we are 
making 18 per cent a year profit and 
wonder why they have to pay 8 per 
cent interest and cannot all be ac- 
commodated with loans at that. It 
was none of the paper’s business any- 
how what we paid and besides —.” 

“Cool off, cool off,’’ counseled Martin, 
who had listened quietly. “Maybe 
Did you 


| ever talk to this man Macy?” 


“No, and I don’t want to,” flamed 
Bremen. “He needn’t come into my 
bank at any time.” 

“Well, I’m still inclined to think 
there is another side and I’m going to 
give that side some attention. I don’t 
want any other bankers to help me, 
but after I report I may want to give 
you some advice. Agreed?” 





THE BURROUGHS 


Carbon Paper 


A Rina 


for every Durpose 


for the 
BURROUGHS 


For clear-cut, intense, 
strong, legible copies, use 
MultiKopy-Burroughs 
—a special grade of 
carbon paper made just 
for Burroughs Adding 
Machine work. 





Three weights—8 Ib., 
10 Ib., and 15 Ib. 


Ask your stationer for 
free samples. Try them. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., INC. 


371 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Offices all over the world 


er 
Fou ua ae Gea ntl 
THE BABY 


TYPEWRITER 
STAND 


$6.50 F.0.8B. 


Detroit 





——- 





Positive Guarantee 


A strong, well-built Stand, 
five-ply oak, veneered top, 
1744”x 14”. Willl ast a life- 
time. Easy to move about. 
Suitable for smal! office and 
home use. 26” high. 

Sent on trial for $6.50. 

Money back if not satisfied, 

or write for details. 


Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 
1819 Trombly Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 
The Complete Book on Engraving 


printing and related subjects. 
Engraving and Printing’’ by Charles W. 
Hackleman—- 850 pages — over 1500 illustra- 
tions. Non-technical. Explains the processes; 
tells how to plan; how to order; trade customs, 
ete. Indispensable for reference and instruc- 
tion for advertising men, students, printers, 
artists, engravers, etc. Write for prospectus, 
approval offer and payment plan. 


COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING PUB. CO., Dept. AG, Indianapolis, Ind. 


USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS 


Better at 
a Lower 
Cost 


PARK PLACE 
E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., 199,PARK PLACE 











“Commercial 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Relieved that some one should 
shoulder the burden, they gladly left 
it in his hands. 

The following day, after banking 
hours, Martin telephoned to the Clar- 
ion office. ‘‘Mr. Macy in?’ he 
queried. “Ask him if he will come 
ever to the People’s Bank.” 

The young editor was a little thrilled 
at being let in the side door by the 
president himself and lolled back in one 
of the directors’ chairs with an exag- 
gerated air of importance. He won- 
dered what had happened and why he 
was called into council. 

“Have a cigar,” began Martin, 
handing out his private box. “How’s 
the paper getting along? You are 
making it a very readable sheet.” 

“Thank you. It’s doing fairly well. 
If we got all the business we ought to 
from the town, it would do better and 
we could give the town better service.” 

“That’s probably so. We all ought 
to stand together if we want to build up 
the town. By the way, what is your 
idea of what service the banks give toa 
community?” 

“T—I don’t know as I ever thought 
about it. I suppose they handle folks’ 
money and loan it out to borrowers, 
and—and—.”’ 

“Think they are very profitable?” 

“Well, they beat the newspaper 
game some,”’ smiling. “I noticed that 
the Continental Trust paid 9 per cent 
in six months. That’s 18 per cent a 
year.” 

“Looks fine, doesn’t it?’ agreed 
Martin. “But the Continental has 
$25,000 capital; it has been doing 
business twenty-eight years and the 
stockholders have left their earnings 
in it until they have a surplus of about 
$35,000. Now that 18 per cent of the 
capital is really earnings on $70,000 
or a little over 6 per cent on what they 
have invested. — Is that excessive?” 

“No, that is different—I never 
thought about that feature of it.”’ 

“I happen to know that last year 
the bank paid less than 4 per cent on 
its investment; there have been years 
when it paid even less; some years a 
little more. But a successful bank 
earns about the same profit as any 
other business—if it earned a great 
deal more, everybody would start a 
bank. If you bought a $100 share of 
stock in the Commercial Trust you 
would pay about $300 for it and get 
dividends on the $100. See?’ 

“Yes, but the banks are pretty hard 
on folks, the farmers tell me. I’ve 
had a lot of them complain about it.” 

“Hard? What do you mean?” 

“Well, they say that you—that is, 
the bankers—compel them to sell off 
stock and grain to meet their notes; 
that you won’t lend money to buy 
motor cars; that you bear down pretty 
severely — you know what I mean.” 

“Wait a minute.” The rattle of 
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Then—and Now 


Did you ever stop to consider the great amount of routine work 
connected with the registration of a note or loan by the old-time 
methods? There is a vast amount of it. First the entry is made 
in the Register, then copied in the Tickler, then transferred to the 
Makers’ Liability Ledger, and also transferred to an Endorsers’ 
Liability Ledger. A notice must be written or typed and mailed, 
and every one of these operations are perforce either done by hand- 
writing or typed on loose leaf forms. 


BANKS WHO USE THE 


OPERATION 
ONE REGISTER 


Are having the greatest part of this work done in but ONE Type- 
written Operation. Every necessary record is at once provided —the 
Permanent Register Sheet for insertion in Binder, the Tickler. 
Notice and both Makers and Endorsers’ Liability Records for filing 
according to date and name. 


This represents a tremendous saving in time and 
results in far more legible and satisfactory records 


Well on to a thousand banks, both large and small, have installed the 
One Operation Note Register, and those who were among the first 
purchasers are still enthusiastic in its praise. This is a significant 
fact, proving conclusively that the system is nothing of an experi- 
ment—but rather a most practical and economical aid to better 
banking, spreading rapidly in banks throughout the entire country. 


Any banker will be more than glad for the detailed information which we send 
for the asking. A postal card will place it on YOUR desk—Write today 


THE UnNton Savincs Systems Co. 
‘*Good Things for Banks?’ Lancaster, Penna. 





CanapDIAN DistrisutTors: Business Systems, Lrp., Toronto 
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THE CHECKBOOK THAT 
Opens eee Stat 


\_Awe 


THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 
. of your customers want a checkbook that opens flat. The 


tight bound book is an expensive nuisance. Do away with it. 
Falconer Removable Binders provide three conveniences for the 
depositor and are actually cheaper for the bank. 


Binder is made of good quality boards covered in an attractive pattern 
of black cloth with red fabrikoid back and corners. Ring mechanism 


is strong and durable. Bank name and location stamped in gold on 
each binder. 



































A sample binder will be sent to bankers for inspection. There is no obligation 
other than the return of the binder. Send a full sheet of your checks and ask for 
Booklet CB, which describes the check binder in detail and gives the endorsements 
of banks which have used it for years. 


THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Bank Stationers : Lithographers : Printers 
GAY AND WATER STS. BALTIMORE, MD. 

















CANCELING CHECKS 


“CUMMINS PERFORATORS” 


QUALITY RESPONSIBILITY SERVICE 











SENT ON TRIAL with Bank’s 





ee, e * ee, 
own A. B. A. number. o «* ee ° e e 
ee ee e ® «s 
. p ; : * eee e . 
Without risk or obligation— * e ee ee 
Legal or moral. 
° ee ee eece ae ee 
Quarterly payment plan (if desired) |*$ §$ ; - * Bee e « * = $ 3 
payable through 1922. eee * ee @ 
eee a e e + eh. 
‘ eee ee eeoe ee eecoe ef 
You have always intended to get 
one — Do it now. eece ee se0o8 ¢ - 
« ee ee 
ae eee * . 
Cut out and send us this ad and let us send youa machine es * e® ee@e * 6 = 
with YOUR A. B. A. number --- on 30 days’ trial --- this a a * & 
without risk or obligation on your part. — ee ee eee e006 














CUMMINS PERFORATOR COMPANY 


(Formerly The B. F. Cummins Co.) 


4750 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO 























Speedy, Sanitary, Leaves Fingers Free 
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Bankers’ 
Bathe sucmrasontr| | ] Letterheads 
Pits ts of felt pad fmounted Pentti te M~ wot ee eee ae 8 Sean ' == 
Een “postpaid id for Nickel Polsted’ $1.09. eee Seip teentateanenis . ... Gnas 
CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
Every Ready Finger Moistener Co., MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 
1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 


THE BURROUGHS 


adding machines told that the clerks 
were still working on the day’s bal- 
ance. Martin went into the vault and 
came back with a bulging package of 
bills and threw it carelessly on the 
table in front of the visitor. ‘““There’s 
five thousand dollars.” 

““Whew!” exclaimed the young man, 
lifting it gingerly. “I never had that 
much cash in my hands before — editors 
don’t do it, you know.” 

“It isn’t my money,” said Martin 
soberly. ‘““That five thousand dollars, 
and nearly one hundred more such 
packages, belong to men like yourself, 
to women—some of them widows —to 
children who have saved pennies for 
their savings accounts—to all sorts 
of folks, over twelve hundred of them, 
right here in this community. They 
have the right to ask me for it any 
minute and if I cannot pay it back, 
this bank fails. It is a great responsi- 
bility. 

*“Now suppose that I gave you this 
five thousand dollars and you were 
compelled to look after it faithfully 
and be prepared to pay it back on 
demand—would you be careful about 
loaning it?” 

“I —I suppose I would.” 

“And wouldn’t you try to have 
those who borrowed it pay it back 
as promptly as possible in order that 
you might have your capital liquid— 
that is what we call money that can be 
used on demand?” 

“Guess you’re right—it would make 
me nervous,” laughed the editor. 

“Sometimes,” the banker went on, 
“matters become involved and it takes 
a lawsuit to settle this legally.” 

“Yes,” put in Macy eagerly, “there 
was the Minkle case. The Conti- 
nental evidently tried to get too much.” 

“The money was not the money of 
the bank. It belonged to you—you 
do business there, don’t you?—and to 
hundreds of others who trusted it to 
the bank. The claim was in dispute 
owing to some dealings Minkle had 
down at the city market. The only 
way the bank could absolutely settle 
it was through the courts. When the 
court acted, then it was its duty to pay. 
It made no difference to the officers — 
they were just trying to protect their 
depositors — you among the rest.” 

“Never thought of it that way,” 
admitted Macy. “Banking isn’t alla 
picnic, is it?” 

“Not if you are trying to give the 
community service. Neither is the 
newspaper business—if you give serv- 
ice—is it? Part of the public mis- 
understands and thinks the banks are 
trying to put something over, when in 
fact they are trying to help develop the 
town and help their customers succeed. 
Strange, folks don’t get a clearer idea 
of the bank ideals.” 

The young editor sat silent for a bit, 
fingering wistfully the bulging bundle 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


of bills that lay before him. Then, as 
if he had been bolstering up his 
courage, he looked squarely into the 
banker’s face. 

“Tf all this is so, Mr. Martin, don’t 
you think that the best thing a bank 
can do is to use the newspapers and 
tell the public something about the 
bank’s business so that there will be a 
better understanding? Seems to me 
that I could do a lot of educating if I 
were a banker and help the banks give 
a better service.” 

“There may be something in that,” 
came back Martin thoughtfully. “‘Per- 
haps we have been a little negligent 
in this town—but we never had an 
editor who seemed to know a bank was 
on earth except when he wanted to 
borrow money.” 

The visitor turned over the roll of 
bills again, then handed it to the 
president. “I’ve been thinking while 
you talked. I guess I didn’t do the 
banks any good with my news items, 
but I thought it was all right.” 

“The items were all true,” put in 
Martin. 

“What I mean is that I don’t know 
much about the banking business and 
your talk has been something I could 
get. I wish you would talk things 
over with me once in a while—it will 
make me a better newspaper man.” 

The next afternoon Martin called 
Hanlon and Bremen over to his office. 
“Let me tell you that we have been 
mighty poor bankers in this town,” 
he began in his blunt way. Then he 
related briefly what had taken place. 
“T never realized before,’ he went on, 
“that a large part of the public knows 
nothing about the functions of a bank 
or its operations — and we never told it. 
This young editor is above the average 
in knowledge of the business world — 
and he did not know. He wants to do 
just what we are doing—give service 
to the community—and thought he 
was doing it by printing in the form 
he did the very items you objected to. 
So far as the People’s Bank is con- 
cerned, we are going to use some of 
his paper to educate our customers 
and everybody else, and if you don’t 
want us to get all the business, you’d 
better do likewise. And I for one am 
going to talk over financial matters 
once in a while with this young editor 
—it will do us and the town good. 
Remember what Mark Hanna used to 
say: Everything in politics either hurts 
orhelps. Itis the same in the banking 
business — get me?” 

They nodded in unison. 


Attractive Book of Ads 


HE Continental and Commercial 

Banks, Chicago, have issued an 
attractive booklet containing the banks’ 
Principal advertisements of 1920-21. 
The advertisements are printed in 
black over a green tint-black. 
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The Bankers Insured 


Savings Account 


(The World’s Greatest Thrift Agency) 


This ideal savings plan offers banker and 
depositor opportunities never heretofore con- 
tained in any reserve program. 


For the permanent upbuilding of Savings 
Departments, our INSURED SAVINGS 
PLAN introduces the most modern and basi- 
cally correct thrift incentive ever conceived. 





We are prepared to serve bankers in the following states: 


ILLINOIS SOUTH DAKOTA NORTH CAROLINA 
INDIANA MONTANA PENNSYLVANIA 
MICHIGAN IDAHO WEST VIRGINIA 
IOWA UTAH KANSAS 
NEBRASKA ARIZONA MISSOURI 

OHIO COLORADO WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA TEXAS 

NORTH DAKOTA OKLAHOMA 





Write for details of our savings plan. 


Placement programs will be submitted subject 
to requirements—either with or without avail 
of our especially trained sales service. 


United States Thrift Corporation 
4448-56 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 


*‘We Serve—The Public—The Bank’’ 






































P ass é Adopted 
by 
Age old methods have no place 
in modern business institutions. say fee 
: U. S. Post Office 
‘ U. S. Custom House 
The Electric Sealing Wax Machine || At=ic National Bank 
National Surety Co. 
does away with dripping candles—-spluttering seal- S. W. Straus & Co. 
ing wax—poor impressions and burnt fingers— Solomon Bros. 
prevents fire hazard. f _& Hutzler 
: ae Equitable Life 
This machine is easy to operate—ten times quicker Assurance Society 
than old time methods—saves one-half the sealin Bemstein & Co. 
wax—pays for itself in short time. Let us val Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
you one on trial without obligation to you Bordens Farm Products 
ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. ysarong 
316 West 31st St. New York 
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STABILITY | 
IN BANK ADVERTISING 


The new home of Craddick Service, recently com- | 
pleted and now owned and occupied exclusively | 


n is indeed indicative that here 


at least bank advertising is on a basis of stability 


banking itself. 


quarters we can assure you of even better service 
in all branches of bank publicity : 


Newspaper Advertising; Booklets; Blotters; 
Folders; Letters—Personal, Circular; 
Clubs; Contests; 


Plans; Window Trims and 


n our new | 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Advertising, Etc. 


Thrift Advertising. 
Business and Banking Publication. 


We will gladly submit a proposal by mail to your 
bank upon receipt of your request for information. 
No cost or obligation to you. 


Write or wire. 


CRADDICK. SERVICE 
Foanciclflsactising elasivly, 
MINNEAPOLIS 


716 Fourth Avenue South 
} 
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Saves Labor 


The Pearl is strong, 
durable, easily oper- 
ated, well-made and 


tensive line of large 
power and hand lever 


shears and tablet 
oo for office and 


Write for further partic- 


Get Your Statements 


Banks find economy in cutting the 
margins from monthly statements 


in quantity with 
the Pearl Cutter. 


It is a handy ap- 
pliance for offices of 
every kind. Clips 
several hundred 
sheets of ledger 
paper at one stroke. 


ex- 


nch 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Mass. 
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SECTION 


Why Save Money? 


(Continued from page 17) 


two hundred into something that 
brought him more than 4 per cent. 
And you'll find that for one Jones there 
will be a hundred Seth Amoses. 

Now—wouldn’t it be better to nurse 
along these men who save to buy —as 
they ought to—teach them when, what 
and how to buy—get them started on 
their feet as coming business men— 
instead of letting them fall into the 
hands of the sharpers? 

Wouldn’t it be better, if they are 
going to withdraw their money any- 
how —and they are—to teach them to 
put it into something really worth 
while, earning the everlasting good 
will and loyalty of every man whom 
you help in that manner, a loyalty that 
will repay you a hundred fold by the 
commercial business he will bring you 
when he has developed into a success- 
ful business man? 

We are talking about an unbiased 
investment advice service—a_ service 
that is absolutely free from self-inter- 
estuponthe partofthebank. Thatis, 
free from immediate self-interest — 
actually a builder of good will and 
future business. 

Franks has saved a thousand dollars. 
He wants to buy ahome. Allright— 
the bank will help him buy his home. 
He can buy it where he likes and from 
whom he pleases. All that the bank 
will do is to see to it that he doesn’t 
get flim-flammed on the deal. 

Mrs. Muggins has saved five hun- 
dred that she wants to invest. All 
right—let her buy her bonds or pre- 
ferred stock where she pleases, but see 
to it that she gets real, good, reliable 
paper. 

Black has a balance of thirteen 
hundred. He doesn’t know what he 
wants to do with it, but he wants to put 
itsomewhere. Allright —find out what 
kind of an investment Black really 
needs, and let him buy it where he will. 

Why not wake up and assume the 
other half of your responsibility — help 
some of these poor devils spend what 
you got them to save? 

Perhaps you say you're trying to do 
it now. Aren’t you advertising con- 
stantly that “‘our officers will be glad 
to discuss any business or financial 
matter with you, confidentially and 
without obligation?” 

You think you are trying to do it— 


but as a matter of fact, this is what’ 


you are doing — 

Smithers comes in and confides to 
one of your vice-presidents that he 
owns some $7,000 worth of Magnifi- 
cent Motor stock. Had he better hang 
on toit? Or would it be better to sell 
it and get something else? 

Your vice-president gives the matter 
due deliberation. He is very kind— 
very obliging. He has only the best 
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Giving you an extraordinary B/L 
draft “collection service. Gives 
zest to the day’s work—makes it 
stimulating instead of lifeless 
routine. 


Think of that when Memphis 


drafts have to be routed. 


Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust 


CoMPANY 
Memphis 


Tenn. 














—-* Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 








Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 
HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. ¥. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 
eR RIERA 


FREE 


TEN DAYS’ TRIAL ON THIS 


MOISTENER 


EVERY TELLER needs one 
for counting money. Gives just 
# enough moisture, does not make 
bills too wet, makes work of 
stamping and sealing envelopes 
clean, rapid, easy. Used by banks 
everywhere. Order one today. Use it 
i 10 days. If you like it ~-. $1.50. If 
Ne return at my expensi 


MOHLER Box 453° ” Chicago, Ill. 


=A\"ee" BANKING 


Tes how you can prepare to take 





—_——) the cashier’s place by studying at 
home in spare time. Send for copy at once. 
Edgar G. Alcorn, President 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
37 McLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


interests of the depositor at heart. He 
urges him to sell his stock, by all 
means — and takes him up to the bond 
department and sells him a block of 
the latest pet issue. 

Mrs. Brown wants to buy a house. 
She’s thinking of getting a nice little 
place that Jiggs & Jiggs have for sale. 
Would you advise her to buy it? You 
would not. You hurry her over to the 
real estate company that is a part of 
your bank, and deliver the unfortunate 
woman into the hands of your A-num- 
ber-one high-powered salesman. 

Do you wonder that now and then 
some of your customers grow a bit 
skeptical? That they have a hunch, 
way down deep in their hearts, that 
you have an axe to grind? 

Not that there is the slightest objec- 
tion to the bond department or to a 
real estate company which operates 
hand in hand with the bank. They are 
sound, legitimate enterprises and prof- 
itable. The objectionable feature is 
the manner in which you practice self- 
interest while you advertise entire 
absence of self-interest. 

Under your present arrangement it is 
almost impossible for you to give 
unbiased help. If a person who wants 
advice on investment matters must go 
to a bond salesman for that advice, it 
is utterly inhuman to expect that sales- 
man to do anything else than to try to 
sell bonds. He can’t help it—he’s 
made that way. 

As long as you are selling instead of 
advising you will erect a wall of sales- 
resistance between yourself and your 
customer that in many cases not only 
prevents a sale but nullifies the ad- 
vice. As long as the customer senses 
that your purpose in the matter is to 
make a direct sale, instead of merely 
to counsel wisely, he will be “from 
Missouri” as far as your investment 
offerings are concerned. 

Don’t you think that by your pres- 
ent method you are losing a dollar to 
make a penny — mortgaging the future 
for a sale today? 

Imagine, if you can, a really unbiased 
investment advice service, that would 
say to Huggins — 

“Better keep that stock—but this 
one I’d advise you to sell, and use the 
proceeds to buy bonds. So-and-so and 
so-and-so are good bonds — you can get 
them at any broker’s office, or at our 
own bond department right around the 
corner. Oh, don’t mention it. We’re 
always glad to help our customers with 
such matters. Come in again when- 
ever anything else comes up.” 

“At any broker’s office, or at our own 
bond department —.”’ 

That is the spirit of real investment 
advice. That is the phrase that 
prevents the wall of sales resistance 
between the bank and the customer. 
Those are the words that will make the 
customer feel— 
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Acme-equipped signature cards 


VERIFY SIGNATURES 
in 3 SECONDS 


AND PROTECTION EVERY BANK SHOULD HAVE 





A SERVICE 





The name signed to the check 
is there before your eyes—but 
is the signature correct? 


Have you verified it ? 


With your signature cards 
visible, access to every card is 
instant and reference made so 
easily and so quickly that no 

chances are ever taken. 








Card-in-box methods mean “‘let- 
ting it ride’’-—too much trouble 
and waste of time. 


YOUR SIGNATURE REC- 
ORDS, THE VERY CARDS 
YOU’RE USING NOW, 
ACME-IZED—PLACE 
EVERY NAME IN SIGHT. 
A GLANCE—THE SPEED 
OF THE EYE—CONFIRMS 
THE SIGNATURE, OR DE- 
TECTS ERRORS. 


Acme Visible Records Equip- 
ment makes your cards really 
valuable, quickly referable, and 
easily signaled for ‘‘no funds,” 
“stop payment;?..“‘overdrawn,”’ 
etc. All this information comes 
at a glance. 


ee Mi a ath ite, at 
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Learn all about Acme—“all 
steel but the cards’ — Visible 
Record Equipment, by simply 
* filling out the coupon below. 


VISIBLE 
C/eme REeG Raps Cy“ipment 


All But THe Steel 














ae 








cACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
2 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen :— 
We are interested in equipment for the following: 


No. Cards Kind of Record 


12-21CH 








Name 





Street No. 





Town and State. 
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Save Space, Time and Increase Efficiency 








Bookkeeping Department, Citizens State Bank, Chicago 


HE “FALLS” Combination Bookkeeping Desk, the greatest addition 

you can make to your bank’s equipment. 
Built in steel or wood to fit your machine and ledger. Now used by 34 banks 
in Chicago, and over 300 banks and commercial houses in the United States. 

Patented March 30, 1920, No. 1334949 
M 10, 1921, No. 1377767, by A. 8S. Falls, Architect, Chicago, Illinois 

Built in steel by the Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y., under 
Further information and quotations on application. 


The Falls Bank Desk Company ( 


4408 Oakenwald Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items- 


1. For checks not listed. 
2. For checks listed. 
3. For deposit tickets not 


4. For deposit tickets 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


listing or posting. 
No delay for tellers or clerks; 
Apply the principle 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Many large banks have equipped -all 
No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1014 Dime Bank Building 


Check and Deposit Trays. 


DETROIT, MICH 
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“‘Why, I may just as well get these 
bonds right here at the bank.” 

So, you see, such an investment 
advice service would really act as a 
feeder to your bond department or 
your real estate company—and the 
flow of business would be unforced 
and accompanied by lasting good will, 

Again—when it comes to the thou- 
sands of unfortunates who draw their 
money out only to kiss it good-bye on 
the way to the stock promoter’s 
office—do you even go so far as to 
warn them concerning the questionable 
companies selling “stock” in your 
district? 

Why, it’s just as much your business 
to drive these promoters out into the 
open and haul them into court as it is 
to accept a dollar-thirty through the 
window from Widow McMichel. 

Banks are waking up to this phase 
of the spending of savings. The sup- 
port given Better Business commissions 
by banks in many cities of the United 
States is evidence of this. By enforce- 
ment of the “Truth in Advertising” 
slogan, “‘investigate before you invest” 
propaganda and actual prosecution of 
‘promoters operating illegally, these 
commissions are saving bank depositors 
millions of dollars. 

Now why can’t each bank maintain 
its own “Better Investment Com- 
mission” or “Better Buying Com- 
mission?” 

We cannot imagine a more powerful 
way of really tying a customer to your 
bank than by seeing to it that he isn’t 
being “‘done”’ on something he is about 
to buy. 

Let’s admit that nobody ever gets 
rich just saving money. Let’s admit 
that the other fellow is saving his 
money for a turnover. And let’s 
help him turn it over to advantage -— 
putting to a good purpose money that 
would be withdrawn anyhow—and 
cementing the customer to the bank 
by bonds of real loyalty and good will. 


Recent Bank Booklets 


MONG the recent effective bank 

booklets are the following: 

The Utica Trust & Deposit Company, 
Utica, New York—A very clever cut- 
out booklet issued upon the occasion 
of the opening of the enlarged bank 
building. The booklet is cut out in 
the outline of the bank’s building and 
is so arranged that it will stand up on 
a desk or mantelpiece and_ thus 
prolong its life as a booklet. 

The Royal Bank of Canada issues a 
monthly magazine called The Royal 
Banking Magazine, which is very 
attractively written, illustrated and 
printed. It is bound to be of general 
interest. The last June issue of The 
Royal Banking Magazine contains a 
fine article on ““The Advertising De- 
partment” by A. Gordon Tait. 
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1 TheDailyDimeSaver. | . 
. , Self-computing 1 
ir For the exclusive use of 
Ny 
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0 
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3S | 
* The Daily Dime Saver has 
e | proven and re-proven itself 
“Identified with Chicago's r ° 
| Progress Since 1857” the most simple, practical 
se ; - . 
)- | 112 West Adams Street and resultful NEW account- 
1S Rance s getter and OLD account- 
. developer yet devised. 
; : Bi iy Dime Saver itecit when ited Baten 
99 March 26, 1918, October 15th, 1 
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se 
” Reduced Size F Ided 
Actual size folded 334x634 inches 
in 
a Why not take the lead 
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{ in the Thrift movement 
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it Pd Savers broadly. 
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k Prices, including your 
il. advertisement on the 
front cover, as follows: 

1,000. . .$50.00 per 1,000 
ik 2,500. . . $48.00 1,000 
5,000... $46.00 *? 1,000 
| 10,000. . $45.00 °° 1,000 
, 25,000. . $44.00 °°? 1,000 
it 50,000. . $43.00 *” 1,000 
on : 100,000. ..$42.00 ”*’ 1,000 
rk I : ef ’ : ee pf ‘ , 
in Reet ME EEE Ca eee Pe Terms: Thirty days net F. O. B. 
d in Chicago. Deliveries at present are 
; educed ize en , tety , 
a Actual open size 6 x64 inches. Fits oe commercial envelope. being made on a thirty -day schedule. 
us nl 
The Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation 
»a 
al Sales Promotion Campaigns 
ry Business and Residence Telephone Lists 
nd Trade and Professional Lists 
al Individualized Form Letters 
he | Complete Mailing Service 
€ is c a 
‘ 652 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 
Je- 
eS oe 2 hoe Re SECTION 
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Flexlume Electric Signs 
Are Never Out of Place 


HE fact that a Flexlume Electric Sign always seems 
to suit the building—to blend with its architecture 


be ; ey ye: 

—is not due to chance. It is the result of superior tisement is one reer aint 
. . ~ a and the sertiements he was forced to psy 

design, just one of the points in which Flexlumes ex- of a series put sapphcopaketeaaire 


cel. Other Flexlume advantages are greatest reading 
distance, lowest upkeep cost, better advertising dis- 
play and the fact that any dis- § 
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National State Bank, Chicago — This 
is a brand new 
idea, a free ac- 
cident policy 
with every sav- 
ings account. 

Massachusetts 
Savings Banks — 
This “looking 
ahead”’ adver- 











out in co-opera- 
tion by anumber 
of savings banks 





























CLE / 
In Which They Let the Women } institu 
Decide of illu 
. ° * ; . : in en 
Dillon Invention Foils the (Contin from page 28) ees 
HERE is unusually good tie-up two * 
Burglars at Twenty-one Banks between the illustration and text literat 
matter of the advertisement of the circul 
i y ; oC 
Was the few dollars these banks invested in our lock a good - ao ota d Siti 
investment for themselves and their customers —and is it not proof Y oe entitled tion.’ 
that the banks who have had our emergency lock installed on over “B shin d Every signec 
four thousand vault doors have added protection that protects? Geet Censtens: receiv 
“Insurance reduction pays for the cost of the lock, plus interest on tion Enterprise is to th 
the investment’”’ — all insurance companies allowing a 10% reduction the Contract used 
where the locks are installed. A combination of “‘protection and Bond” (Fig. 2). corpo! 
investment.” Are you surprised that several thousand bankers Thi 
have become interested? HEN the the 1: 
The Dillon Emer Lock relocks all i Bankers beave 
gency Lock relocks all the regular locking bolts when A 
the combination is destroyed b li hi ial pi Trust Company ee. 
yed by pulling or punching the dial pin, 
when explosives are used, or it is burned out with acetylene gases. chaser: Paid pa 
The lock combined with our Electrical-Mechanical Burglar Alarm System, in- Paris po a re- Fig. 5. A new note in rea 
cluding the Dillon Daylight Holdup Protector which prevents the burglar from : investment advertising guara 
locking the banker in the vault during a daylight holdup, give full protection cently in an ; 
against both daylight and night attacks. Vault walls are also lined with heavy historic building on the Place Ven- 
steel from }4” to 1” in thickness. dome, Paris, it published a very 
SPECIAL NOTICE: Anopinion in favor of the Dillon Lock Works against artistic and effective advertisement in 
the Anakin Lock Works—in the Anakin vs. Dillon infringement case— American publications (Fig. 2). The 
was rendered by Special Masterin the United States Courts, July 20, 1921. illustration featured the Vendome 
Write us for list and letters from the banks where the lock has prevented the Column and in the background was a 
burglars from opening the vault doors. Distributors in all states. “phantom” picture of the perhaps : 
‘ r well-k r 66 re Ho 
Factory and General Office: ji” known “Tower of = 
DILLON LOCK WORKS Fort Dodge, lowa EFERRING to the group of five Me 
advertisements (Fig. 3), there are A 
points of interest in each one of them. | = 
Steubenville Bank & Trust Company, * 
. Steubenville, O.— Wherever they are = 
tried, these fruit jar markers are in = 
Raised, Snow-white great demand by the women folk. r 
F | DE LITY T RU AY | C 0 Glass. Naturally this provides a good oppor- os 
' ° tunity to advertise the bank. 





in the vicinity of | guaun ail 
tinctive style.of lettering can be 7 Springfield. on 
perfectly reproduced in Flexlume @ - eh eh n ———— attr 
raised, white glass letters. rust Savings Fig. 6. A clever title ad are 
—— Bank, Chicago— Thi 
Let us send you a sketch showing A very ornamental advertisement. gro 
a Flexlume tor your business The Equitable Trust Company, Bal- tur: 
timore—A good form of invitation 
FLEXLUME SIGN CO. to visit new banking quarters. a 
27 Kail Street Buffalo, N.Y) 
/ | EGARDING the group of adver- ban 
a tisements and the booklet cover the 
a i a of the Huron & Erie Mortgage Corpo- lise 
—_ ration, London, Canada (Fig. 4), G. L. in | 
FLEXLUME—Electric Signs Made Only by The Flexlume Sign Co. Spry, advertising manager, writes: of 
“For some considerable time our thi 
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institutions have been consistent users 
of illustrated copy. I take pleasure 
in enclosing two sets of newspaper 
advertisements together with one or 
two specimens of recent direct-mail 
literature. I am sending you a new 
circular in which there appears a 
reproduction in four colors of the 
painting “The Fathers of Confedera- 
tion. The Act of Confederation was 
signed in 1867. The Huron & Erie 
received its charter three years prior 
to that time and the comparison is 
used to emphasize the age of the 
corporation.” 

This is very good advertising from 
the land of the maple leaf and the 
beaver. There’s human interest in all 
of it. 


LLUSTRATED advertisements for 
real estate title insurance or 
guaranty are not very prevalent. That 
of the Peoples 
Trust & Guaran- 


ty Company of 
Hackensack, N. 
| J., entitled ““He 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Grow oe / Thought He 
Sewese: Had Bought a 


IN A RESERVE FUND House’’ (Fig. 6), 
= a is bound to at- 
Stas tract attention. 
We welcome this It looks as if the 


Hops are moving 
tha year See we bong made 


5 eS aces 





bee house was being 
Stare shaken by a 
caer severe earth- 
quake and natu- 
rally anybody 
who sees sucha 
crazy-looking 
..|| house is bound 
to read what it 
said about it 














Fig.7. Page Mr. Volstead 


in the advertisement. 


NEW note in investment advertis- 

ing has been struck by Morris 
F. Fox & Co. of Milwaukee, in a series 
of historic investment advertisements. 
I am reproducing one of them (Fig. 5) 
which illustrates the first sale of 
government bonds, said to have taken 
place in Venice in the year 1140 A. D. 
This copyrighted advertisement is 
reproduced by special permission. 


HAT hop growers ad of the 

Peoples Bank of Sacramento (Fig. 
7) in these dry times surely must have 
attracted the attention of those who 
are interested in the crop referred to. 
This ad is one of a series appealing to 
growers of different kinds of agricul- 
tural products. 


HE Christmas season will soon be 

at hand again and a great many 
banks probably will put a little of 
the holiday spirit into their adver- 
tisements at that time. It pays to be 
in harmony with the prevailing spirit 
of good cheer. When people are 
thinking Christmas their minds will 
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* VISIBLE 
and POSITIVE 


i” °F PROTECTION 
Against Fraudulent Alteration of Your Checks 


Give your depositors this visible evidence of positive 
protection guarding every check they issue. 


It costs you NOTHING to avoid all danger of loss 
through crooked changing of your customers’ checks. 
It costs you NOTHING extra to avoid all risk. It 
costs you NOTHING to be positively protected 
against a very real danger that any of 
your depositors’ accounts may be wiped 
out by a clever “‘check raiser.” 









Why should you or your depositors 
take ANY risk when such positive 
protection is yours for the asking. 


Why use uninsured checks and take 
chances, denying yourself a powerful 
new business influence, when 
$1,000.00 of free insurance is avail- 
able with “The World’s Safest Checks?” 


Why not be POSITIVELY safeguarded? 


For your bank you make WALKING, TALK- 
ING ADVERTISERS of every depositor to 
whom you give these individual $1,000.00 f gt! 
bonds. sA 

Your customers can’t SEE many of the safe- 

guards which you place around their money. S U 


Give them these $1,000.00 bonds, evidence 


of your carefulness which they CAN see. es of pasareey 
Establish greater depositor-confidence by sup- NE : 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 


Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest you can use. 


plying visible and positive protection now. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


ADVERTISING SZECTION 
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TURNING 
NECESSITY 
INTO A 
VIRTUE 


It is sometimes hard 
to persuade your de- 
positors that checks 
and other out-of- 
town items cost both 
time and money to 
collect. 


It does not always 
pay to argue. Your 
best plan is to let our 
Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Department 
convert your collec- 
tions into cash in 
the quickest possible 
time. 


All items recetved at par. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 








Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 

Our Book ‘‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 
RAWSON & EVANS CO., “sion Weehionso* 
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| 


be open for your Yuletide financ ial | 
message. 


HEN the Bank of Detroit opened 
its new bank building and safe 


| deposit vaults a few weeks ago, it 


obtained more than 4,000 new deposi- 
tors in one day. Upon the occasion 
of the opening the following notice was 


| sent to all depositors of the Bank of 





Detroit. 

It’s natural that we should take consider- 
able pride in our new main bank building 
at 241 West Fort Street. 

But this pride springs from something 
deeper than merely the possession of a 
magnificent new office. 

It’s a pride that comes from the con- 


sciousness of that remarkable growth and | 


success which has been made _ possible 
through the loyalty of depositors such as 
yourself. 

And this is why we are particularly 
anxious to have you attend our formal 
opening on August 29. 

We want you to see our better service 








facilities and just why you can now 
transact your banking business more 
quickly and easily. 

Bring your friends, too. Tell them | 


about our opening. Every new depositor 
will receive something along with his pass 
book that will gratify him. 
member of your family will want to open 
an account on that day and receive the 
pleasant surprise also. 

But at all events come yourself and see 
the building that you have helped to make 
possible. 


More Government Loans to Buy 
Farms 


(Continued from page 20) 


even though the farm business is 
to all intents and purposes solvent. 
If the same person or agency holds 
both mortgages, he can exercise dis- 
cretion in protecting the second-mort- 
gage equity. 

“It is also possible that second mort- 
gages can be made a more effective 
method of promoting home ownership 
by providing convenient terms of 
repayment. While it would probably 
be the part of wisdom, as suggested 
above, that the borrower be required to 
pay off the second mortgage in a 
shorter period than the maximum 
allowed for first mortgages under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, yet it should 
be possible to spread the payments 
over a considerable period. Such pay- 
ments could be made periodic and on 
the amortization plan, with privilege 
of repaying larger amounts on due 
notice. Mortgages are sometimes 
given in connection with the purchase 
of farms on which considerable develop- 
ment work must be done before they 
can be put on a paying basis. While 





the work of development is progressing, 
a mortgage holder could render the 
farm owner great assistance by defer- 
ring all payments, as far as possible, 
until a paying basis is reached. 
meantime the value of the security 


Maybe some | 


In the 
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DVERTISING of today 
must do more than build 
good will, maintain prestige 


and insure future sales. It 
must also produce a satis- 
factory volume of immediate 
business. 


There is no better or more 
certain method of develop- 
ing immediate business than 
through the advertising col- 
umns of a magazine concen- 
trating on your primary 
market. 


BUSINESS, with its month- 
ly circulation of 160,000 cop- 
ies going to the best business 
executives of the country, 
offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to advertisers interested 
in reaching the rich business 
market. 


Ask the Business Manager 
for rates and detailed in- 
formation. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs and Second Aves. 
Detroit, Michigan 








Elective Courses in 


ACCOUNTANCY 


The average man aspiring to progress in the 
profession of accountancy is often thoroughly 
efficient along some lines, but feels the need of 
special training in other fines. 


It is not necessary for such a man to enrol for our 
complete Accountancy Course in order to qualify 
for C. P. A, examinations or any other branch of 
professional work. e can save time and money 
by taking any of the various Special Courses that 
meet his needs. 


Write for Accountancy booklet, fully describing 
the entire curriculum, with statement of fees and 
terms of payment. All instruction under the 
personal direction of R. J. Bennett, C. A., C.P.A. 


Bennett Accountancy Institute 
(Industrial Correspondence University, Inc., Prop.) 
Dept. B, 1284. 1504 Locust Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















would be increasing as a result of the | 


| improvements made.” 





FREE— | 
THIS UNUSUAL BOOKLET | 


Ve have just published a unique 

booklet for distribution by 
banks and trust companies to 
savings depositors and prospects 
during National Thrift Deek, 
January 17-23, 1922. It is entitled 


“WHAT AMERICA 
OWES FRANKLIN" 


and it is one of the most interesting 
Franklin bookletsevercompiled.,afitting 
commemoration of “Poor Richard's" 
216th anniversary and an unusually 
effective piece of savings literature 
Write or wire at once for sample copy 
and exclusive rights in your community. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


| ADVERTISING COMPANY 


9 HANOVER STREET NEW yOorRK 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Pursuing the investigation further, 
the report concludes that borrowers of 
small amounts find that the cost of 
loans from the federal land bank is 
relatively more than it is for larger 
borrowers, and consequently it is more 
difficult for the buyers of inexpensive, 
smaller tracts of farm land to finance 
their purchases. F 

The figures compiled from the replies, 
of 1,795 borrowers show an average 
cost of $50.84 for obtaining loans, or 
1.43 per cent of the average mortgage. 
However, loans to 347 borrowers who 
gave mortgages for $1,000 or less, cost 
an average of $36.01, or 4.82 per cent 
of the mortgage. On 187 mortgages 
between $7,500 and $10,000, the cost 
averaged $82.74, representing only 0.9 
per cent of the mortgage. 

The cost of obtaining the loan in- 
cludes application fees, association and 
secretary fees, appraisal, abstract of 
title, surveying, legal papers, recording 
fees and internal revenue stamps. 

In connection with this study it is 
interesting to survey the operations of 
the federal land banks. To August 31, 
they had made 140,595 loans involving 
$401,098,790. Of these loans, 6,074 
had been repaid in July, involving a 
repayment of $15,431,668. There had 
also been partial repayments of $8,968- 
358, leaving outstanding a net total of 
134,521 loans aggregating $376,698, 764. 

The total number of loans applied 
for during the life of the federal land 
banks was 305,534. The total amount 
of cash asked by prospective borrowers 
was almost a billion dollars —$921,319- 
989. Of this, 93,849 loans involving 
$257,003,716 were rejected, while 
69,584 others involving $161,305,075 
were withdrawn after they had been 
approved by the board. 

These loans were made by twelve 
land banks. The largest issue was that 
accredited to the bank at St. Paul with 
$49,318,171. The Omaha bank was 
second with $49,058,865. The remain- 
ing banks follow in order: Spokane, 
$47,202,308; Houston, $42,200,441; St. 
Louis, $31,842,174; Wichita, $31, 338- 
398; Louisville, $30,061,224; New Or- 
leans, $26,290,299; Columbia, S. C.., 
$22,133,221; Berkeley, Calif., $17,934,- 
968; Baltimore, $15,126,323; Spring- 
field, Mass., $14,192,765. 

All of these loans were made at 6 
per cent. To obtain the money for 
them the land banks issued farm loan 
bonds totaling $372,744,080, of which 
$230,728,475 bear 41% per cent interest 
and $142,015,605 pay 5 per cent. 
Besides the money obtained from these 
bonds, the land banks have a capital 
of $25,838,192 of which $6,598,770 is 
held by the United States government. 

The total resources of the federal 
land banks, according to the August 
31 statement, aggregated $409,651,710. 
Their net earnings to that date had 
aggregated $6,088,217. 
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THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. 


33 

The Other 
Traveling entree 
Teller < ” 





HE Recording Safe is the most effective means in use 
today for the stimulation of savings deposits. 


Its contents are always registered and exposed to view. 


The Depositor strives to save more because he is encouraged 
by the knowledge of what he has already saved. 


Thousands of banks throughout the country endorse them as 
a highly profitable investment. 


Made of brass heavily 


The nickel plated 


Deposit Developer 
Will not rust or 
corrode 


A Single 
Compartment Safe 
Widely circulated 


and popular 
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The Majority—Large and Small-' 


HE forms below show how many 
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-|Post Ledgers With Burroughs 


The Preponderance of Burroughs Machines Handling This 
Work is Ample Evidence of the Superiority of This Method 


7. behind the scenes in some of the larger banking institutions of the country. 
You’llsee batteries of Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines being used 
for posting customers’ ledgers and statements, and country bank ledgers and state- 





on oe 











ments. In small banks you will see one or two Burroughs handling this same job. 


By far the majority of the banks in 
the United States are using Burroughs 
Machines for this work, which in itself is 
proof of the superiority of this method. 


Ask—if you will—the executives of 
those banks, how much they are saving 
each year through the use of Burroughs 
Automatic Bookkeeping Machines on 
ledger and statement work alone. 


In every case you will find that the 
machines are more than paying their 
way through the saving of time and 
labor alone. And they are bringing 
other benefits that cannot be measured 
in terms of dollars and cents—a daily 
balance oneach account, automatic pro- 
tection against overdrafts, elimination 
of trial balance troubles and positive 
proof of correct posting. 


Ask also—if you will—the employees 
in those banks how the Burroughs has 
simplified their work, relieved book- 
keeping drudgery and prevented over- 
time. You will find employees better 
satisfied, which is an important factor 
in considering any system of book- 
keeping. 

In larger banks—for instance, the 
Peoples State Bank of Detroit—where 
thousands of checks are handled daily, 
Burroughs Machines really make pos- 
sible the highest type of bank service. 
By no other means can the same volume 


of work be handled with the same 
efficiency and economy. 


Small banks gain proportionate sav- 
ings through the use of one or two 
Burroughs Machines. In the Cayuga 
County National Bank of Auburn, 
N. Y., for example, two clerks using 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machines are doing twice as much 
work as they could do under the old 
system of pen-and-ink bookkeeping. 
And the Cayuga County National 
Bank has eliminated trial balance 
troubles and overtime. 


Customers of both the large and 
small bank are pleased with the better 
service made possible by the use of 
Burroughs Machines. They know their 
statements will be ready when they 
ask for them; and they know the state- 
ments will be right. Better service to 
customers, after all, is the aim of every 
bank—and Burroughs offers the means 
to give that service. 


The next time your Burroughs sales- 
man calls, ask him to show you some of 
the many benefits other banks are get- 
ting by posting ledgers and statements 
on Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machines. It will take only a few 
minutes to investigate and you may 
find the answer to your bookkeeping 
problem. 
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On All Other Figure Work, Too, 
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These three forms show work that can be handled more is also a Burroughs Duplex job as it gives group and 


quickly and economically on Burroughs Machines than in grand totals with a single listing of items. 
any other way. The Interest Analysis Sheet is a Bur- The form on the right shows the simplicity of transit 
roughs Duplex job with a Burroughs Calculator being letters written on Burroughs Transit Machines in con- 
used for figuring interest. The departmental proof sheet nection with the A. B. A. numerical system. 
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CLE 


\RING HOUSE 


More and More Banks Every Year Are Standard- 
izing On This Equipment in Every Department 


F YOU 


are posting ledgers and statements on Burroughs Automatic Book- 


keeping Machines, you know that work is being handled in the easiest and most 


accurate way. 


But how about your other departments—are they equipped to handle their work 


quickly, accurately and economically? 


If not, you should see how Burroughs can 


help you in those departments without increasing your overhead. 


‘Take for example your transit de- 
partment. Are you familiar with the 
way in which Burroughs Transit Ma- 
chines will write transit letters—giving 
you speed and accuracy along with a 
complete description of each item? 


Many banks are getting, through the 
use of Burroughs Machines, the three 
things essential in the handling of 
transit business—namely, speed, 
absolute accuracy and positive 
identification of the depositor or last 
endorser. 


And in the teller’s cage, too, Bur- 
roughs is equally efficient. ‘Thousands 
of banks have supplied their tellers 
with Burroughs Machines for all kinds 
of listing and adding. They find Bur- 
roughs Machines speed up the work, re- 
lieve the strain and insure abéchite 
accuracy on these important jobs. 


Another most important place is the 
interest and analysis department, where 
Burroughs Calculators prove them- 
selves indispensable. ‘These are non- 
listing machines that make short work 
of any figuring where only the correct 
answer is wanted. With a Burroughs 
Calculator handling interest figuring, 
peak loads are reduced to a minimum, 


Adding — as of AE on = Calculating t | S y 


and analysis work often becomes a 
spare-time job, so fast is the work with 
the Burroughs Machine. 


Many other bank figuring jobs might 
be mentioned, and for every job 
bankers are finding that Burroughs 
Machines are handling the work quicker 
than it could be handled in any other 
way. Burroughs Machines are de- 
signed to meet any figuring need in 
any bank, large or small, and the 
constant demand for the many styles 
of Burroughs Machines is evidence of 
bankers’ hearty approval. 


If you have a figuring job to do, ask 
your Burroughs salesman to show you 
how you can do better work and actu- 
ally save money by doing it on a 
Burroughs Machine. Investigation will 
not obligate youandit may point theway 
to increased efficiency in all depart- 
ments of your bank. 


There are more than 250 Burroughs 
sales and service offices in the United 
States and Canada. Your telephone 
directory will give you the address of 
the one nearest to your bank. Or you 
can write direct to the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Banks Save By Using Burroughs 
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Western Venetian Blinds in Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


Western Venetian Blinds 


—FOR BETTER DAYLIGHT IN BANKING ROOMS 


ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICES. WRITE THE NEAREST OFFICE 
SHOWN BELOW, SENDING APPROXIMATE SIZES OF WINDOWS. 


Western Blind & Screen Company 


2700 Long Beach Avenue - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. 
605 Wells Bldg., 128 N. Wells St. Mutual Bldg. 81 Fourth St. 103 Park Ave. 309 Flat Iron Bldg. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT. MICH U.S A 
FORM 4070 50M-12-21-aDv.(c1500) 

















Type of L. B. Card record desk housing the 
ze€ EB. bis ility ledger of the Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Another example of our 
service to banks 


The Birmingham Trust and Savings Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
formerly kept its savings accounts in hand-posted bound ledgers. 
Three bookkeepers were required, until two years ago Library Bureau 
installed a machine-posted savings card ledger. 


Today, with an increased number of savings accounts, its card 
ledger is operated by only one bookkeeper. 


This bank is so well pleased with Library Bureau service that it 
has since installed an L. B. Card liability ledger and other L. B. systems. 


In hundreds of cases the country over, Library Bureau systems 
and service are assisting banks to solve problems in connection with 
filing and record keeping. 


There is an L. B. Bank specialist in an office near you. It will pay you 
to know him. Invite him to call and discuss the requirements of your bank. 


Card and filing ’ Filing cabinets 





systems ~4 wood and steel 
Founded \8/ 
. 
Boston . . . ' Chicago 
T . } 
43 Federal street Page = 91 ) Chestnut str 6 N. Michigan avenue 
€ > 
Albany, 51 State Street roagway 0 lestnut street Worcester, 527 State Mutu al Bldg. 
Atlanta’. 102 N. Pryor an t Erie, 323 Commerce Bldg Newark, N. 31 Clinton Street F. W. Wentworth & ¢ 
Baltin 14 Light Stre F: Ul River, 29 Bedford Street Pittsburgh, esp 9 Oliver Bldg. San Francisco, 539 Market Street 
Rirminghes. Vault Fico r, Jefferson Ha rtford, 78 ie on Street Portland, Me., 665 Masonic Bldg. Seattle, 108 C he try Street 
County Bank Bidg. Houston, 1116’ as Avenue Providence, 79 Westminster Street Oakland, 305 Thirteenth Street 
k] Bridgeport, 989 Main Street Indianapolis, a3 Merchants Bank Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual Bldg. Portland, 819 Spaulding Bldg. 
: Buffalo, 15 20- 12 22 Pearl Street Bidg St. Louis, 805-815 Arcade Bldg. McKee & Wentworth 
1 Cincinnati, 525 ‘Walnut St ~ Kansas C ity, 215 Ozark Bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott Arcade Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Elec. 
: Che te sae Ng 243 Superior Arc: Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic Bldg. Scrar iton., 109 Connell Bldg Bldg 
Columbus, 20 South Third sere € Milwaukee, 620 Casweil Block Sprir itield, Mass., W ony Vv Bids. Parker Bros. 
Denv rf .450- 45 56 Gas and Elke tr ie B ldg. Minneapolis, 428 Second Avenue, Syracuse. 401-407 Gurney Bldg Dallas, 109 Field Street 
Ss Moines, 203 Hubbell B South Te sledo 620 Spitzer Bldg Cc. G. Adams 
De troit, 1416 Washington Bl New Orleans, 512 Camp Street Washington, 743 15th Street N. W. “Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness Bldg. 





I OR EIGN OFFICES-—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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When you want last 





year’s letterina hurry— 


Finding transferred data quickly is 
mostly a matter of filing them right. 


| Put Steel Storage Units in your bank 
| and they will be filed right; checks, cards, 
| letters, wills, policies, etc., in clean at- 
tractive, light and fire resisting boxes; 
everything instantly accessible. 


These compact Units come in 7 sizes; 
| accommodate everything from small 
cards to full size legal forms. 


Our nearest representative will help you 
pick out themodels that’ll help you most. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 






Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton,Ont. 




















